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... Strictly personnel 


Profile of the Personnel Job 


THOUGH AN AMA survey carried out 
last year found that lack of top man- 
agement support was the No. 1 frus- 
tration of the personnel job,* some 
heartening indications of a turn in the 
tide are forthcoming from a new sur- 
vey just completed by Industrial Re- 
lations News.** No less than 91 per 
cent of the 340 personnel and labor 
relations executives who replied to the 
IRN questionnaire said that they had 
“adequate access to and support from 
top management” and that their job, 
a8 one man put it, “is finally receiving 
recognition as a prime factor in the 
successful operation of a company.” 

In some companies, the survey finds, 
the personnel department is still 
looked upon as a “necessary evil” or 
as a “ ‘fire department,’ useful only in 
times of crisis.” But in most cases it 
is considered a “definite asset which 
adds measurably to the company’s pro- 
ductivity and success,” or, at the very 
least, a “useful department which pays 
its own way.” 

Further evidence of top manage- 
ment’s growing recognition of the per- 
sonnel function is provided by some of 
the survey’s other findings. Over half 
the respondents have increased their 
staff during the past five years; budget 
allocations for personnel activities are 
regarded as fair and “realistic,” on the 
whole; staff members, it is felt, receive 
adequate consideration in management 
development programs; and there are 


* Edith Lynch, “The Personnel Man and His 


Job,” Peasonwet, May, 1956, pp. 487-497. 

** “The Industrial Relations Executive, 1957,” 
Industrial Relations News, New York, 1957. 
$3.50. 


fewer gripes about salaries than were 
found in the AMA survey—70 per 
cent of the IRN respondents consider 
their salaries satisfactory and in line 
with those paid in other departments. 

On the other hand, over half the 
respondents say that the industrial 
relations department ranks well below 
sales and production in importance 
among management people, And though 
most of them feel that management 
respects their jurisdiction, a sizable 
number complain of encroachments on 
their functions in such areas as wage 
and salary administration, promotions, 
community and public relations, com- 
munications, and labor negotiations. 
Much the same complaint (“too many 
so-called personnel experts in other 
departments”) was voiced in the AMA 
survey. 

Topping the IRN respondents’ list of 
“most pressing problems” is communi- 
cations, together with employee rela- 
tions and management development. 
Collective bargaining, though not a 
particularly worrying problem right 
now, looms large among the headaches 
anticipated over the next five years. 

For the most part, however, the 
future looks promising. As these execu- 
tives see it, their function will become 
broader in scope, more closely inte- 
grated with top management, and 
even, as one optimist puts it, “on a 
par with sales and production.” Here 
and there, a critical note is sounded. 
“Too many are concerned only about 
figures, methods,” says one personnel 
man, “and too few about the prin- 
ciples of management. The future’s 
not so good unless men in this field 





broaden their knowledge and raise 
their sights.” 

If the past record of the personnel 
man holds any portents for his future, 
he can be relied upon to “raise his 
sights” and keep on growing. He rep- 
resents “industry’s most highly edu- 
cated management group,” IRN re- 
ports; whereas only 57 per cent of top 
executives are college graduates, 90 
per cent of the industrial relations ex- 
ecutives surveyed have a college de- 
gree, and one out of three has one or 
more advanced degrees. 


Time Off with Pay 


THOUGH SOMEWHAT OEVRSHADOWED in 
the public eye by the more spectacular 
fringe benefits such as supplementary 
unemployment and pension plans, time 
off with pay has gained ground at a 
rapid rate since World War II. A new 
National Industrial Conference Board 
survey of time-off-with-pay practices 
among 301 leading companies in the 
United States* indicates that, what 
with vacations, holidays, rest periods, 
and other time off, the average work- 
week has been cut from 40 hours to 
about 374%. Most companies, the report 
estimates, now spend more on pay- 
ments to employees for time not 
worked than on pensions and group 
insurance programs, 

Before World War II, time off with 
pay was mainly the prerogative of the 
salaried worker. Today, however, 99 
per cent of the companies included in 
the Conference Board survey give 
their hourly workers a paid vacation, 
and 96 per cent grant them paid 
holidays. In 1939, the comparable fig- 
ures were 46 and 14 per cent. 

Not only are more people getting 
paid vacations but vacations are get- 
ting longer, too. Where two weeks used 


*Time Off With Pay, Studies in Personnel 
Policy No. 156, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1957. 
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to be the maximum allowance, three 
weeks is now customary, and the per- 
centage of firms granting a four-week 
maximum has doubled in the past two 
years. 

Most companies schedule seven or 
more paid holidays per year, the 
survey shows, but extra time off with 
pay is usually granted before Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, or other holidays, as 
well as for jury duty, voting, summer 
military service, and personal business. 

What are the reasons behind the 
drive toward more time off with pay? 
One strong incentive, the Conference 
Board suggests, is the desire of hourly 
workers to enjoy the same privileges 
as salaried personnel. ‘“‘Given a choice 
between a l-cent wage increase and a 
holiday, many employees prefer the 
holiday . . . because the salaried work- 
ers have it.” 

Even more significant, however, 
seems to be the desire for more leisure. 
Though the unions have claimed that 
workers are more interested in higher 
incomes than in working shorter hours, 
time-off-with-pay provisions afford un- 
equivocal evidence of the demand for 
leisure, the study points out, since they 
are usually granted in lieu of wage 
increases, 


Brainpower: How Much 
is Going to Waste? 


WHILE INDUSTRY is scouring every nook 
and cranny in the search for brains 
and talent, our intellectual resources, 
says Dr. John B. Miner, Research As- 
sociate at Columbia University, wre 
being squandered at an alarming rzte. 

From the findings of a recen* na- 
tionwide survey,* Dr. Miner estimates 
that 66.6 per cent of all workers have 
the intellectual potentia] for higher- 


* John B. Miner, Intelligence in the United 
States: A Survey—With Conclusions for Man 
power Utilization in Education and Employ 
ment, Springer Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York, 1957. $4.25. 
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level jobs than those at which they are 
presently employed. If everyone were 
promoted to a job commensurate with 
his intellectual capacities, he observes, 
a majority of the working population 
would be employed in highly skilled 
occupations and only a comparatively 
small number in unskilled jobs, 

Two factors, Dr. Miner concludes, 
are mainly responsible for this waste— 
degree of education, and socio-econom- 
ic stratification. In the middle edu- 
cational ranges, for example—the 
workers with 7-12 years of education 
—74-80 per cent have the intellectual 
potential for higher-level jobs, whereas 
among college graduates, only 23.5 per 
cent are under-placed. 

Analyzed by class grouping (re- 
spondents were asked to identify the 
class in which they would place them- 
selves), the study’s findings show that, 
in the lower class, 82.8 per cent hold 
jobs below the level of their test 
scores; in the working class, 72.4 per 
cent; in the middle class, 57.5 per cent; 
and in the upper class, only 31.3 per 
cent. Yet, as Dr, Miner points out, the 
average intelligence of the upper class 
group falls between that of the lower 
and working classes and below that of 
the middle class, 

Differences in opportunity, as well 
as differences in class attitudes which 
may affect individual motivation, main- 
ly account for the fact that the middle 
and upper classes are more likely to 
achieve a suitable occupational level, 
Dr. Miner thinks. But some share of 
the blame can be laid at the door of 
management itself. Many persons of 
better-than-average intelligence who 
lack advanced education are now 
barred from higher-level jobs by the 
current emphasis on a college degree. 

It would pay off for companies to 
institute a talent search among their 
own employees, Dr. Miner advises. 
While it may not be possible to up- 
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grade the janitor to the president’s 
job, a lot of brainpower might be 
salvaged from management’s own 
backyard. 


Accident Proneness: 
Fact or Fiction? 


THE THEORY that most accidents can 
be attributed to a relatively small 
group of accident-prone individuals has 
been widely accepted in recent years 
as a working basis for safety cam- 
paigns in and out of industry. In call- 
ing attention to the individual as the 
“accident-maker,” the theory seemed 
to provide a practical approach to the 
problem of accident prevention. 

In light of some recent findings, 
however, it seems that this theory may 
have to be revised. From an analysis 
of 35,000 case histories of accidental 
injuries compiled during 20 years of 
practice as an industrial and family 
physician,* Dr. Morris S. Schulzinger 
concludes that “inherent accident- 
proneness scarcely exists.” The small 
group that contributes disproportion- 
ately to the accident total is by no 
means a fixed group, he asserts, but 
“essentially a shifting group, with new 
persons constantly falling in and out 
of the group.” 

Most accidents, he finds, happen to 
those who are not accident-prone, 
whereas the truly accident-prone indi- 
viduals—those who are subject to re- 
peated accidents over a whole life- 
time—account for an insignificant per- 
centage of all accidents. 

“Accidents are primarily an afflic- 
tion of youth,” Dr. Schulzinger points 
out. The tendency to have accidents 
reaches a peak at the age of 21 and 
declines thereafter. At age 20-24, the 
accident rate is over twice that at age 


* Morris 5S. 


Schulzinger, The Accident Syn 
drome: The Genesis of Accidental Injury, 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, IIl., 
1956. $6.50. 





40-44, four times higher than at age 
50-54, and nine times higher tha. at 
age 60-65. 

At all ages, men are significantly 
more liable to accidents than women. 
Both on the job and off, the ratio of 
male to female accidents is better than 
two to one. For men under 35, acci- 
dents are the No. 1 killer, and “ag- 
gressive behavior” is the major cause 
of non-industrial accidents, outdistanc- 
ing even that lethal weapon, the auto- 
mobile. 

While the “maladjusted” person is 
much more susceptible to accidents 
than the “normally adjusted” individ- 
ual, says Dr, Schulzinger, almost any- 
one under conditions of emotional 
stress can develop temporary “accident- 
proneness” and suffer a series of acci- 
dents in rapid succession. Such seizures 
are not likely to be lasting, however, 
and only a relatively few people re- 
main accident-prone throughout life. 


The Burden of Disability 


DESPITE THE RAPID advances in group 


plans for medical care, the average 
worker has to dig deep into his sav- 
ings or go into debt to pay the bills 
for a prolonged illness, concludes the 
Research Council for Economic Secu- 
rity in a comprehensive study of non- 
occupational disabilities among work- 
ers in private nonfarm employment.* 
Among the 52 million workers on 
nonfarm payrolls, it is estimated, pro- 
longed absences due to illness (defined 
in the study as lasting four weeks or 
more) number over 2 million a year. 
Were it not for group medical and sick 
leave benefits, the loss of income, 
coupled with the cost of medical care, 
would be catastrophic for the average 
worker, taking over 30 per cent of his 
normal yearly earnings. 
© Pusteneed Illness-Absenteeism Summary Re 


port, Research Council for Economic Security, 
Chicago, Ill., 1957. $10.00 
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Actually, though 62 per cent of the 
gross medical bill is covered by group 
health programs at the place of em- 
ployment, these programs do not make 
adequate provision for all the medical 
expenses associated with prolonged 
disability, the study finds. Benefit pay- 
ments covered 80 per cent of hospital 
charges and 61 per cent of surgeons’ 
fees; but they reimbursed only 16 per 
cent of ali other charges, including 
physicians’ fees, nursing, drugs, and 
laboratory services—and these com- 
prised 25 per cent of the total medical 
bill. Less than half the illnesses re- 
ported required surgical care; and 
though most absentees had some hos- 
pital care, on the average only one- 
fourth of their absence time was spent 
in the hospital. The greater part of 
medical care was received in the doc- 
tor’s office or at home. 

How did workers meet the net costs 
of illness? Almost half drew upon 
savings that had been put aside for 
some other specific purpose. Others 
arranged for deferred payments on 
their medical bills, borrowed money, 
sold property, received aid from wel- 
fare agencies, or drew upon the earn- 
ings of another family member who 
took a job to help out. 

In light of these findings, the Coun- 
cil recommends greater flexibility in 
the provisions of medical care plans, 
to enable them to meet a wider range 
of needs, and more emphasis on pre- 
ventive measures, such as diagnostic 
services at the place of employment. 
Only 36 per cent of the reporting 
establishments had any such services. 

An “ounce of prevention” is all the 
more feasible, the Council suggests, in 
view of the fact that the problem of 
prolonged-illness absenteeism is not 
essentially one of terminal illness or 
old age. Most absentees recover and 
return to work, and half of them are 
under 50 years of age. 








. - » Noone has so far come up with all the 
answers to “the communications problem”—and 
probably no-one ever will. But for companies that 
are concerned about their communications short- 
comings, this overview of the findings of recent 
researches may offer some helpful guidelines. 


Using Communications 
Research in Industry 


RAYMOND S&S. ROSS 
The Ohio State University 


WHATEVER THE DIFFERENCES in out- 
look between the social scientist and 
the business man, their collaboration 
in industrial research has been one of 
the most promising developments of 
recent years. In the area of com- 
munications, this union of theory and 
practice has produced new insights 
into one of management’s most chal- 
lenging problems. 

It has often been argued that the 
scientist is interested in truth for its 
own sake whereas the business man 
is concerned with getting immediate 
results. However that may be, both 
have an interest in identifying the 
methods that will be most effective in 
achieving whatever results are sought 
—what the theorist calls prediction. 
In this sense, prediction is as much 
the aim of management as it is of the 
sciences in general. 

Can we predict, for example, what 


methods will be most effective in 
communicating management policy to 
employees—or to the public? Why is 
it that some messages “get across” 
while others are wide of the mark? 
What are the “unknowns” in the com- 
munication process? 

Perhaps we shall never find all the 
answers to these questions. Communi- 
cation is so closely interwoven with 
every aspect of human behavior that 
its elements may never be completely 
analyzed nor its effects predicted with 
unfailing accuracy. But research has 
greatly advanced our knowledge of 
what happens in the process of com- 
municating and has made available 
to management new techniques for 
diagnosing trouble spots and testing 
reactions to different forms of com- 
munication. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
review these findings, to analyze the 








Norte: This article has been adapted from a paper presented at the Kent State University 
Conference on Communication in Business and Industry. November 14, 1956 
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USING COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


basic methods employed in communi- 
cations research, and to suggest how 
management can apply these methods 
in evaluating and improving communi- 
cation procedures. 


For the most part, communications 
research has relied upon one or an- 
other of four classical research meth- 
ods: (1) Empirical, (2) controlled 
observation, (3) experimental, and 
(4) the case study. 


The Empirical Approach 


Fundamentally, research is merely 
observation—but observation that is 
controlled and systematized. In a 
sense, our everyday observations and 
the evaluations based on them take on 
the character of real research, to the 
extent that we learn to observe sys- 
tematically and to take account of, or 
actually control, the variables in- 
volved. Such everyday observations by 
people trained to observe (the rec- 
ognized authorities or experts) are 
called empirical. 


Professor Keith Davis, for example, 
after observing a great many com- 
munication situations in industry over 
a period of years, has set forth these 
10 basic principles:' 

1. A communication should have an 
objective which must be determined 
before the communication takes 
place. 

. The supervisor can communicate 
only what he has received and un- 
derstood. . 

. Communication should be in words 
the receiver understands. 

. Communication should be in terms 


of the receiver's background and 
interests. 


1 Keith Davis, “How Supervisors Can Communi 
cate Better,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 31 (1953), 
pp. 419-420. 


5. Reasons should be given for the 
particular viewpoint or action which 
the supervisor communicates. 


. No plan of action is complete unless 
it has a plan of communication. 


. Face-to-face communication skills 
are most important to the supervisor. 


. Action speaks louder than words in 
communication. 


. Variety improves communication ef- 
fectiveness. 


10. It takes time to build good com- 

munication relationships. 

Harold North agrees with several 
other experts in deducing empirically 
that there are three basic instruments 
of communication in industry: Oral, 
written, and communication by ex- 
ample.” 

From his experience as a consultant, 
Harold Zelko has arrived at these 
conclusions: (1) Oral, face-to-face 
communications are best. (2) Super- 
visors are the key communicators. (3) 
Employees like to see and hear their 
executives.® 

Charles Britton, researcher for Esso 
Standard Oil, has deduced from his 
experience that the success of a com- 
munication is dependent upon the 
attitude of the communicator. As he 
puts it, “If the communicator is basic- 
ally ill-disposed toward those with 
whom he is to communicate, the com- 
munication is bound to suffer.‘ 

Underscoring this point, Roethlis- 
berger argues, “No amount of logical 
explanation from management’s point 
of view will be emotionally accepted 
by people if it fails to take into ac- 


* Harold F. North, “Employee Communication,” 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 27 (1949), pp. 287-293. 

* Harold Zelko, “Taking the Mystery Out of 
Communications,” Journal of Industrial Train- 
ing, Vol. § (1951), pp. 9-10 

* Charles E. Britton, speech delivered at the Ohio 
State University Conference on Communica 
tions Research, April 25, 1952 
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count their personal situations and 
feelings.® 

These, then are empirical observa- 
tions. When set down by men with 
first-hand experience, they are not to 
be taken lightly. However, the em- 
pirical method does not represent the 
more objective or systematized types 
of research and, in the hands of the 
untrained observer, may prove an 
unreliable tool. Indeed, much of the 
poor communication in industry to- 
day can be attributed to prejudiced, 
pseudo-empirical observations. 


Controlled Observation 


In controlled observation, a deliber- 
ate effort is made to hold some things 
constant in order to derive more ac- 
curate findings. Surveys are generally 


regarded as controlled observations— 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board survey of 248 house organs, for 
example, or a similar study made by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

A good example of controlled ob- 
servation is the study by Funk and 
Becker? of oral 
and written communications among 
37 members of the staff of the Tech- 
nical Division of the Student Counsel- 
ing Bureau at the University of Min- 


of the effectiveness 


nesota. Using materials drawn from ~ 


more or less formal instruction media 
such as policy manuals, letters, me- 
moranda, and some verbal instruc- 


*F. J. Roethlisberger, A “New Look” for Man- 
agement, AMA General Management Series No. 
141, 1948. 

* Employee Magazines and Romspaner, 
in Personnel Policy No. 136, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1953; and The Con- 
tents of 399 Employee Magazines, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1948. 

7H. B. Funk and R. C. Becker, “Measuring the 
Effectiveness of Industrial Communications,” 
Personwet, Vol. 29 (1952-1953), pp. 237-240. 
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tions, a test was constructed consisting 
of 50 multiple-choice questions. After 
the test was administered to the staff, 
an item analysis of the questions was 
made, with 21 university students 
serving as a control group, and 17 
questions were eliminated. The re- 
maining questions were analyzed to 
find out how much of the instructions 
communicated had been assimilated. 

The general conclusion was that 
employees and supervisors were far 
from fully informed about the policies 
and practices which had been com- 
municated to them in manuals, mem- 
oranda, and conferences. However, 
as the authors point out, a desirable 
by-product of the survey was the 
creation of a “communications-con- 
scious” staff. 

In a recent study of industrial man- 
agement personnel,* Freshley has in- 
vestigated how the attitudes toward 
communications are influenced by size 
of company, years of experience in 
management, level of management, 
age, and number of people supervised. 
A critical-incident type of test, based 
upon the principles of communication 
developed in the literature, was de- 
signed to test this relationship in 17 
industries. The size of the companies 
studied ranged from 500 to 20,000 
employees. 

It was found that significant dif- 
ferences in attitudes were related to 
size of company and level of manage- 
ment. The larger the company and the 
higher the level of management, the 
more favorable the attitude. On the 
other hand, no significant differences 
were associated with age, years of 
* D. Freshley, “A Study of the Attitudes of In 

dustrial Management Personnel toward Com- 


munication,” Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. 
(1956), p. 1014. 
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management experience, or number 
of people supervised. In other words— 
if this sample is representative—a 
manager's attitude toward communi- 
cations cannot be attributed to his 
age, or to the number of years he has 
worked as part of management, or 
to the number of people under his 
direction. 

Among these examples of controlled 
observations, we might also include 
the various devices for testing the 
readability and interest 
communications. 


of written 


The Experimental Approach 


In experimental research, the sub- 
jects are divided into experimental 
and control groups, and observation 
is more rigorously controlled than in 
the methods reported above. 

In an experimental study by Levine 
and Butler, for example,® 29 super- 
visors known to be biased in rating 
employees were divided into a lecture 
group, a group-decision group, and a 
control group. The findings indicated 
that only those supervisors in the 
decision-making group had improved 
their rating ability; the lecture group 
did not show any improvement. It 
was concluded therefore that “group 
decision is more effective than the 
formal lecture in overcoming resist- 
ance to change in behavior.” 

A similar conclusion was reached 
by French and Zander’ on the basis 
of their experiments with employees in 
a garment factory where the company 


® Jacob Levine and John Butler, “Lecture vs. 
Group Decision in Changing Behavior,” Jour- 





nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36 (1952), 
pp. 29-32. 

oR French and A. Zander, “The Group 
Dynamic Approach,” Psychology of Labor 


anagement Relations, Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Publication No. 3, pp 


73-74. 
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wanted to ascertain the best way of 
communicating a change in working 
procedure. Three groups were set 
up. In the first group, employees were 
merely told about the changes and 
allowed to ask questions. In the sec- 
ond group, employee committees met 
with management, discussed the 
changes, and arrived at decisions con- 
cerning work designs and job rates. 
In the third group, employees and 
management jointly worked out all the 
decisions regarding the changes to be 
made. 

When the changes were actually in- 
troduced, production declined initially 
for all three groups. In the non-par- 
ticipating group, production remained 
below its previous level and morale 
was poor. The second group recovered 
from the decline after two weeks and 
morale was higher than in the first 
group. In the third group, however, 
the previous level of output was 
reached within several days and out- 
put increased thereafter by 15 per 
cent, while morale was higher than in 
the other groups. 

In another experiment’! Thomas 
Dahle investigated five methods of 
transmitting information to business 
and industrial employees—oral, writ- 
ten, combined oral and written, pic- 
torial (bulletin boards, et al), and 
the grapevine. The combined method 
of giving instructions verbally and in 
writing at the same time was found to 
be the most effective, and the purely 
oral method a close second. These 
two methods were significantly more 
effective than any of the others. 


11 Thomas Dahle, “An Objective and Compara 
tive Study of Five Methods of Transmitting 
Information to Business and Industrial Em 
ployees,”” Speech Monographs, Vol. 21 (1954}, 
21-28. 
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These findings are even more con- 
vincing in view of the fact that similar 
results were obtained with three dis- 
similar occupational groups: a group 
of employees at Spiegel in Chicago; 
a group at the Rostone Corporation 
in Lafayette, Indiana; and 1,000 un- 
dergraduate students at Purdue Uni- 
versity. If you want to get something 
across, then, do it orally and, for a 
little extra insurance, hand the re- 
ceiver a slip of paper with essentially 
the same message on it while you are 
talking to him. 


The Case Study Approach 


Finally, there is the case-study 
method which usually requires the 
researcher to spend some time with 
an organization to get the “feel” of 
its peculiar problems. This type of 
research may be combined with some 
of the previous methods in order to 
arrive at a more balanced evaluation. 


An example of such a combination 
of methods is Nilsen’s investigation of 
three different organizations: a shoe 
factory, a Navy fiscal office, and a 
Navy purchasing office.’ On the basis 
of these case studies, Nilsen formu- 
lated a number of postulates, six of 
which are as follows: 

1. The individual’s need for recognition 
or “ego-enhancement” is one of the 
most important and pervasive factors 
in communication problems. 

. The assumptions made by the people 
communicating may affect the success 
of communication, as for instance 
when the false assumption of under- 
standing or adequate knowledge fore- 
stalls an inquiry that would lead to 
better understanding. 


18 Thomas R. Nilsen, “The Communication Sur- 
vey: A Study of Communication Problems in 


Three Office Units,” 


and Factory Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, Vol. 14 (1953), 423. 
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. An important objective of communi- 
cation is to avoid or correct the 
many misconceptions and misunder- 
standings that inevitably arise in the 
day-to-day situation. 

. Employees differ considerably in their 
awareness of a lack of communica- 
tion with management and in their 
conscious desire for “participation” 
or for information about the company. 


. If group meetings are held only after 
specific problems have arisen, the 
group tends to be on the defensive 


and the meetings may be adversely 
affected. 


. Communication problems need to be 
analyzed and dealt with as part of 
the larger problem of human rela- 
tions. 

In a series of case studies carried 
on at the Hawthorne Plant of Western 
Electric, Mayo and his associates em- 
ployed experimental, survey, and 
training techniques.'* Their investi- 
gations progressed from the original 
test room experiment, involving 
changes in intensity of lighting, to 
supervisory conferences, interviewing 
programs and, finally, personnel 
counseling. One of the findings was 
that interviews served not only to un- 
cover facts relating to employee-man- 
agement relations but also to relieve 
tensions which, if suppressed, might 
cause trouble. It was concluded that 
a new orientation in worker-manage- 
ment relations was necessary which 
would take into account the desires 
and opinions of the workers. Accord- 
ing to Ghiselli and Brown," the 
Hawthorne studies demonstrate that 
adequate communication depends 


18 Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilisstion, Division of Research, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, 1945. 

%¢E. E. Ghiselli and C. W. Brown, Personnel 
and Industrial Psychology, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1948. 
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upon free access to channels of com- 
munication and a willingness to use 
them. To fulfill these requirements, 
it is essential to have enlightened and 
understanding supervision. The key 
to better communications—and there- 
by morale—lies with the supervisor. 

None of the research discussed so 
far affords any real short cuts for 
locating weaknesses in communica- 
tions. Sometimes, of course, it is pos- 
sible to get an immediate clue from 
observing what is actually happening 
in a plant. But, ideally, the goal is 
the formula which, as Thorndike 
stated, will “enable man to learn in a 
few hours fundamental and pervasive 
features of the behavior of things 
which he could otherwise learn only 
imperfectly with great difficulty or not 
at ali.” 

A hypothesis of this kind was 
worked out by the writer, in a study 
made at the General Telephone Com- 
pany of Indiana, to serve in locating 
breakdowns or areas of weakness in 
communication in certain telephone 
companies. The characteristics of day- 
to-day communication, primarily oral, 
seemed to be constant enough to 
justify the attempt to construct a gen- 
eral formula. The method developed, 
however, is primarily hypothetical and 
limited by the implications of this 
particular piece of research. 


First Steps Toward 
Better Communications 


Though the propositions which em- 
erge from communications research 
may not yield any final answers, they 
do provide some yardsticks for man- 
agement in evaluating its own com- 
munications program. 
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Here are some suggestions for im- 
proving communications: 

1. Begin making purposeful ob- 
servations of the functioning of the 
organization around you. Check what 
kinds of communication go on, how 
much, and in what forms. Check on 
training programs. How are they in- 
troduced and transmitted to em- 
ployees? Trace a given communication 
through the line organization and find 
out where it seems to get stuck. In- 
terview those people who appear to be 
having the most trouble with com- 
munication. 

2. Use a homemade temperature- 
survey to find out what are some of 
the basic assumptions held by man- 
agers and supervisors and whether 
these are impeding communication. 

3. Try simple experimentation. 
Communicate a given message in dif- 
ferent ways to different groups of em- 
ployees and then try to find out how 
the message is received and what 
seems to be the best method to use. 
In evaluating formal written com- 
munications, use such devices as tests 
for readability and interest. 

4. Finally—and ideally, of course 
—undertake some really sound re- 
search. If there are people in your 
company who can handle statistics 
and have some knowledge of research 
design, put them to work on a project; 
if not, get somebody in to help, at 
least in the planning phase. 

Management is in a better position 
to evaluate its communication pro- 
grams and policies if it develops a re- 
search attitude. And it goes without 
saying that any research which im- 
proves communications will improve 
the over-all efficiency of the organiza- 
tion as well. 





. . . To every manager falls the responsibility 
for guiding the development of his immediate 
subordinates—but not every manager is a born 
counselor. As guides to its “coaching execu- 
tives,” Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion has culled the basic principles discussed 


here. 


Fulfilling Individual Needs in 
Management Development 


JOSEPH M. TRICKETT 


Coordinator, Organization and Management Development 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


THROUGHOUT OUR COMPANY, a widely 
dispersed and decentralized organiza- 
tion, an approach to management 
development has been worked out in 
a series of discussions with managers 
at all levels oer the past several years. 
As a result cf these discussions, our 
activities have gained wide accept- 
ance and have come to be regarded 
as the “property” of the local man- 
agement team rather than procedures 
issued from headquarters. 

There are two features which might 
be said to distinguish our approach 
to management development: (1) em- 
phasis on the underlying philosophy— 
the why rather than the how, and on 
the actions taken rather than the 
pieces of paper which record them; 
and (2) an emphasis on each in- 
dividual as a unique and continuing 
challenge. Hence it is recognized that 
there is no “FMC Management Devel- 
opment Program” as such, but rather 
as many “programs” as there are 
people requiring development. 
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In the process of management 
development as we see it, there are 
three interrelated but different re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. The responsibility of the in- 
dividual for his own develop- 
ment. 

. The responsibility of the man- 
ager for promoting the self- 
development of his subordinates. 

3. The responsibility of the organi- 
zation as a whole—corporation, 
division, and plant—for encour- 
aging and directing all managers 
in creating the proper kind of 
developmental “climate” and for 
providing a continuing supply 
of properly qualified individuals 
at each level of management. 

The cornerstone of our approach 
is the Performance Review Procedure, 
which has been designed as an aid in 
fulfilling these responsibilities. By 
using the performance reviews on a 
regular basis, each individual has the 














opportunity, first, to see himself as 
others see him, and, second, to con- 
sult with his immediate superior 
about his development and how to 
foster it. The FMC Performance- 
Review Procedure was described in 
some detail in the November, 1955, 
issue of this journal.’ 


Some Fundamental Principles 


Since that article was written, we 
have clarified and restated the funda- 
mental “beliefs” which underlie our 
management development activities. 
These have been developed in dis- 
cussions with management groups 
throughout the company and have 
been accepted and applied by all levels 
of management. They are as follows: 


{ We believe that the growth and devel- 
opment of this Corporation is depend- 
ent upon the growth and development 
of the people who comprise it. Hence, 
we believe that to have a growth 
company, we must have people who are 
personally growth minded. 

{| We believe that to make the develop- 
ment of individuals of maximum 
value, both to the individual and to the 
Corporation, we should consider the 
qualifications of all available employees 
for openings which occur within the 
Corporation prior to the selection of 
individuals from outside the Company. 

{ We believe that each individual pre- 
sents a separate and ‘distinct develop- 
mental problem—that his strengths and 
weaknesses, his hopes and aspirations 
are individual characteristics that must 
be recognized and catered to. Hence 
all of our management development is 
man development; all of our personnel 
development is personal development. 


{ We believe that all personal growth or 
development or change must come 
from within the individual, that he 
must want to change. This presents 

t Joseph M. Trickett, “Management Appraisals: 


A Key to Management Self-Development,” 


Pessonnet, November, 1955, pp. 234-245. 
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our greatest challenge, and opportun- 
ity, in human leadership for . . . 


{ We believe that each boss in the or- 
ganization has a responsibility to create 
the necessary “growth climate” for 
his subordinates and must work out 
with each of them a meaningful plan 
for personal improvement. 


{| Finally, since a boss can thus foster or 
hamper the performance of his subordi- 
nates, we believe that the Corporation 
as a whole must provide advice and 
assistence to all bosses, in the form of 
usable tools and _ techniques, plus 
guidance, encouragement, and direction 
in their use. 

Individual guidance is the very es- 
sence of what we mean by “manage- 
ment leadership.” If an executive 
accepts the generally recognized defi- 
nition of a manager as a practitioner 
in the art of “getting things done 
through people,” then he acknowledges 
his responsibility for the people under 
his jurisdiction. It is this particular 
responsibility which distinguishes the 
manager's job from any other job 
in the organization—the responsibility 
for guiding, counselling, teaching, in- 
spiring, and directing his subordinates. 
The basic rationale of management is 
the fact that there is a group of 
people involved in some activity who 
must have guidance and inspiration 
if they are to perform effectively. The 
manager’s responsibility toward his 
immediate subordinates cannot be 
delegated to anyone else, not to the 
personnel department nor to outside 
counselors nor even to a staff assistant. 


Guidelines for the Manager 


An opportunity for the manager to 
carry out these responsibilities to his 
subordinates is provided by the 
coaching and counselling session 
which immediately follows the per- 
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formance review. Numerous discus- 
sions have been held with groups and 
with individuals in the attempt to 
make this face-to-face coaching session 
of maximum value to everyone con- 
cerned. Out of these discussions, 
certain principles have emerged which 
serve as guides to our “coaching ex- 
ecutives.” These are as follows: 


1. The manager must prepare him- 
self for the counselling session. This 
entails holding the session as soon as 
possible following the performance 
review, so that the material will be 
fresh in mind. The manager should 
review the Summary Sheet and make 
any notes that are necessary to amplify 
the items listed during the perform- 
ance review. He may find it useful 
also to assemble relevant facts and 
examples in order to keep the discus- 
sion specific rather than general. 

Another important element in the 
preparation is the selection of a suit- 
able time and place. Some bosses 
prefer “neutral ground” rather than 
their own offices. In all cases, however, 
the planning sessions should be 
private, free from interruptions, and 
in a setting which is conducive to 
relaxed and calm discussion. It should 
not be forgotten that two of the most 
important facets of the subordinate’s 
life—his job and his future—are going 
to be discussed. 

Furthermore the boss needs to 
review his own attitudes. He should 
never hold a planning discussion when 
he is “out of sorts” or has had serious 
friction or conflict with the subordi- 
nate concerned. The atmosphere sur- 
rounding the discussion should be 
friendly and cooperative in every 
sense 


Finally, as part of his personal 
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preparation, the boss should review 
the developmental resources which 
are made available to every manager 
(see Exhibit 1). The coordinator of 
management development at each lo- 
cation is ready and able to translate 
these general items into the specific 
classes, seminars, written materials, 
and so on, which are available hocally 
or elsewhere. However, while the 
manager should give preliminary con- 
sideration to the developmental meth- 
ods that might apply in a given case, 
the final decision must be an agree- 
ment with the individual concerned. 

2. The manager must prepare his 
subordinate for the discussion. This 
means that he needs to restate the 
objectives of this entire performance- 
review procedure and the ensuing dis- 
cussion. The subordinate should un- 
derstand that the discussion is in- 
tended to help him on his present job 
and in thinking about his future with 
the organization, that it is a serious 
discussion to which his boss gives a 
lot of emphasis, and that not only he 
and his boss but all key people 
throughout the organization are like- 
wise involved in developmental plan- 
ning. 

An important part of the subordi- 
nate’s preparation, we have found, is 
to get him to review his own perform- 
ance, attitudes, and values before the 
discussion with his boss. As a help 
in doing so, he is given a complete 
set of materials (Explanation Sheet, 
Performance Review Summary Sheet, 
and Reference Lists of Good-Perform- 
ance Actions) and asked to try them 
on himself. He is told that he may 
bring this self-appraisal to the coun- 
selling session, but only for his per- 
sonal reference; he does not turn it 
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1. Regular and continuous coaching 
by superior. 


2. Periodic “developmental planning” 
sessions with superior [based on 
Performance Reviews]. 


3. Planned experience on different 
jobs. 


4. Guided experience on present job. 
5. “Managing-upward” experience. 
6. Planned rotation in other jobs. 


OuTswe 


1. Special evening classes, institutes, 
and so on. 


2. Selected workshops and seminars. 


3. Membership in technical societies 
and attendance at special meetings. 





Resources Available for Personal Development 


WirHin tHe Company 


7. Committee assignments. 


8. Planned visits to company offices 
or plants. 


9. Special work assignments. 
10. Planned staff meetings. 


ll. “Assistant to” or 
assistant positions. 


administrative 


12. Temporary understudy positions. 


13. “Task-force” assignments. 


ErrHer IN on Out or Company 
1. Assigned or directed reading. 
2. Counselling by other than superior. 


3. Public speaking training and ex- 
perience. 


4. Chairmanship and group leadership 
training and experience. 








4. University programs. 5. Planned visits to other companies. 
5. Community service experience. 6. Creative writing experience. 
7. Broad, ge ding. 
6. Professional medical advice. nH quae my es ; 
8. Depth-interviewing for self-appraisal 
7. Professional psychological advice. and analyeis. 
EXHIBIT | 


over to his boss nor do they attempt 
to discuss together what he thinks of 
himself and why. This procedure, 
however, has served as a highly effec- 
tive “ice-breaker” in the post-appraisal 
sessions and has helped to foster posi- 
tive, non-defensive discussions. 

3. The manager must reach agree- 
ment with his subordinate as to the 
latter's responsibilities. A job descrip- 
tion or statement of responsibilities is 
of value in this connection, but it is 
more important to arrive at an actual 
agreement on the objectives, the pur- 
poses, and the scope of the job. These 


are the dynamic aspects of a job which 
usually change with time and there- 
fore need reaffirmation from year to 
year. In this discussion, the boss can 
make it evident that he is comparing 
the subordinate’s performance with the 
standards which apply to the job it- 
self—not with the performance of 
other people. Above all, the boss 
should not use himself as an example, 
either good or bad. 

4. The manager must establish 
and maintain a positive tone through- 
out the discussion. He must make 
sure that the discussion does not be- 
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come a “fault finding” session, a one- 
sided ¢riticism of the individual’s per- 
formance, but rather a joint effort to 
work out suggestions for improvement. 
It is well, therefore, to emphasize some 
positive features early in the discus- 
sion—definite areas in which the em- 
ployee can be commended. 


5. The manager must be willing to 
listen to his subordinate and try to 
get his reactions. Indeed, the man- 
ager himself may learn something 
from this practice. Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for him to utilize 
what has been called the “non-direc- 
tive method” and to reap some of its 
rewards. In applying this technique, 
the manager can develop his own self- 
understanding—certainly an asset to 
any executive. As a recent writer puts 
it: 

What can you do to develop your non- 

directive interviewing skills? You can 

start by examining your emotional sore- 
spots for what they really are: usually 
not facts or absolute values, but your 
view of things. True, a defensive atti- 
tude or the desire to argue with your 
interviewee will arise despite your wish 
not to have it arise. The critical point 
is whether you act upon the impulse 
or, through self-knowledge, discount it 
as unnecessary and irrelevant to the job 


at hand and the maintenance of your 
self-esteem.” 


If the interview is handled effec- 
tively, the boss can find out what the 
employee really wants to do—or 
thinks he wants to do. Two questions 
on our performance review sheet are 
designed for this purpose: “Is this in- 
dividual well placed?” and “What 
does he want to do?” It is part of 
the manager’s job to determine the 
answers to these questions in order to 


* William M. Fox, “For Non-Directive Inter- 
viewing You Must Know Yourself,” Personnel 
Journal, July-August, 1956, p. 99. 
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help his subordinates develop realistic 
and meaningful occupational goals. 
Moreover, since goals are subject to 
change, as are other aspects of the in- 
dividual’s life, these questions must 
be asked not once and for all but 
every year. 

As part of this “listening” phase of 
the developmental interview, the boss 
should try to get agreement on im- 
provements to be made in a specific 
area when the subject is mentioned 
by the subordinate himself. The boss 
must be prepared, of course, to sug- 
gest ways and means of accomplishing 
the desired change. 


6. The manager must at all times 
help to maintain the individual's self- 
respect. It does no good to argue a 
point since, if the subordinate dis- 
agrees, the boss would gain nothing 
by proving him wrong. The discussion 
should be kept flexible and open to 
suggestions. There is nothing abso- 
lutely final about the comments on the 
performance review sheets, and some- 
times the subordinate introduces “new 
evidence” which entirely changes the 
context. 


7. The manager must seek to work 
out a mutual plan for the subordi- 
nate’s personal development. Here it 
has proved of some value to use the In- 
dividual Development Plan form (see 
Exhibit 2), to record the develop- 
mental actions agreed upon. This 
form puts on record the specific why, 
what, when, and by whom. If the pro- 
cedure is properly handled, the sub- 
ordinate will view the plan as his own. 
Therefore the manager should use the 
individual’s own words wherever pos- 
sible and avoid “running the show” 


himself. 
In preparing the Individual Devel- 
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Individual Development Plan 
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EXHIBIT 2 


opment Plan, it is important not to 
“snow the man under.” It would be 
fruitless, for example, to list 15 dif- 
ferent areas in which the subordinate 
is to improve himself during the next 
six months. Rather, the boss should 
seek agreement on some few points 
where improvement is most urgent. It 
is usually better to select areas in 
which the subordinate can recognize 
progress and experience some success 
than to list all the possibilities. 

8. The manager must close the 
discussion on a positive note. It 
should be made clear to the subordi- 
nate that his performance and his de- 
velopment are a joint responsibility— 
his own and his boss’—and that he 
should keep the manager informed of 


his progress. After reviewing the plan 
which has been agreed upon, the 
boss should schedule a follow-up 
session to review the progress made 
and to discuss any further possibilities 
that may arise. 

9. The manager must make sure to 
follow up the discussion. This cannot 
wait until next year’s performance 
review. The manager should observe 
the subordinate’s progress, commend 
or correct actions as they occur, and 
arrange to see the individual fre- 
quently in order to sustain the posi- 
tive note on which the development 
session ended. It will be helpful if the 
boss refers from time to time to the 
Individual Development sheets which 
he keeps in his desk and bears these 
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in mind when he inquires about the 
progress of his subordinates. 

10. Finally, the manager must 
assist his subordinate supervisors in 
their “plan-making for man-develop- 
ment.” He should review with them 
the results of their discussions with 
their own subordinates. By asking to 
see the Individual Development plans 
which they have worked out, he can 
inquire about the progress being 
made on specific items. If a super- 
visor is unable to report on the prog- 
ress of his subordinates, he himself 
may require some attention from his 


These directives have been culled 
from a variety of sources and thor- 
oughly discussed in management ses- 
sions throughout the company. By no 
means, however, do they represent a 
complete “how-to-do-it” manual on 
counselling. Individuals differ, bosses 
differ, performance  differs—hence 
there is no “one best way” to approach 
the problem. For the most part, effec- 
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tive coaching is something that must 
be learned by doing. Not all the sug- 
gestions outlined here will be appli- 
cable in any given case, and there may 
be situations in which other techniques 
would prove more suitable. 

Our approach to developmental 
counselling is based on the belief that 
leadership is an essential function of 
the executive at every level and that 
this is essentially a face-to-face activ- 
ity. Letting people know how they are 
doing, where they stand, and what 
may lie ahead requires personal com- 
munication. There is no other way to 
“get things done through people.” 
But “communion” cannot be estab- 
lished merely by letters or memoranda 
or telephone calls or even through 
subordinates—it is the outgrowth of 
a face-to-face relationship between the 
executive and each of the persons for 
whom he is responsible, and only this 
relationship, continually renewed, can 
build a mutual feeling of accomplish- 
ment and progress. 


Work injuries in 1956 


over 1.5 million employees were killed or disabled by on-the-job injuries in 1956, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. This represents “a slight improvement 
in the injury record” over the preceding year. While the number of injuries was 
somewhat higher than in 1955, the rate fell off because of the rise in employment 
during 1956. 

If unpaid family workers and the self-employed, as well as those classified as 
“employees,” are included, the number of injuries totals almost 2 million. 

About 40 million man-days were lost as a result of injuries on the job. The 
Bureau estimates, however, that, if the future effects of the deaths and disabili- 
ties are taken into account, this total reaches approximately 195 million. 

Three industries registered the biggest increase in injuries during the year: 
finance, service, and government and miscellaneous. This is attributable mainly 
to higher levels of employment in these industries. Other industries showing 
increases were trade, transportation and contract construction, and manufacturing. 





. . » Most companies are unaware that they have 
an alcoholic employee on their hands until he 
has reached the stage where rehabilitation is 
difficult, if not impossible. The findings of this 
study offer some clues that may help to identify 
the problem drinker before it is too late. 


Identifying the Problem Drinker 


On the Job 


HARRISON M. TRICE 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Cornell University 


NOT TOO LONG AGO, the employee with 


a drinking problem was regarded as 
something of a moral degenerate and, 
after numerous “last chances,” was 
eventually discharged. Today, how- 
ever, new attitudes toward such em- 
ployees are emerging in management. 


Many companies now recognize 
alcoholism as a form of illness. Hav- 
ing decided that it is better policy to 
rehabilitate the problem drinker than 
to fire him, they have worked out 
specific personnel programs and pro- 
cedures toward this end. In short, the 
current trend is toward therapy, rather 
than punishment. 

This change of attitude may be at- 
tributed in large part to the new in- 
formation about the problem drinker 
that has been made available over the 
past eight years. It is now known 
that the alcoholic can be restored to 
health and that, in view of the heavy 
costs of alcoholism to management it- 
self, the attempt to rehabilitate long- 


time, able employees is eminently 
worth while. 


An Unexplored Problem 
So far, however, despite these ad- 


vances in our understanding of the 
problem, the data on alcoholism have 
not been placed in a job context. 
Are there clues to the problem drinker 
that show up on the job? How can 
management recognize the types of 
behavior that may indicate incipient 
alcoholism? What signs might the 
immediate supervisor be taught to 
look for? 

These questions are all the more 
urgeit in view of the fact that the 
rehabilitation of the alcoholic is facili- 
tated by early diagnosis of his illness. 
If therapeutic efforts are started early 
enough, the psychological and physical 
complications are less troublesome 
and the necessary re-education of the 
alcoholic is more likely to be effective. 

The chances for rehabilitation are 
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Six Facts About the Problem Drinker 


Recent studies of alcoholism have 
dispelled many previously held 
notions about this problem. Here 
are some facts uncovered by re- 
search during the past few years: 

1. In the early and middle states 
of alcoholism, the problem drinker 
continues to work. Very few active 
industrial workers are to be found 
in the lost-week-end category. Be- 
cause of the general failure to 
recognize incipient alcoholism as 
well as the alcoholic’s own attempt 
to cover up, employers are usually 
unaware of the presence of a prob- 
lem drinker in the workforce. 

2. On the average, 3 per cent 
of the workforce are problem 
drinkers. Though this is an over-all 
estimate, it indicates the extent of 
the problem. 

3. Alcoholism develops during 
the productive years. The great 


majority of problem drinkers are 
in the 35-50 age group—the period 
when a company expects the most 
effective work from an employee. 

4. The problem drinker is often 
a long-time employee with skills, 
experience, and management know- 
how. One large company found that 
82 per cent of its problem drinkers 
had been on the payroll for 10 
years or more. 

5. Alcoholism creates hidden 
costs for the employer. These in- 
clude reduced efficiency and absen- 
teeism, errors in handling company 
business, loss of training invest- 
ment, and loss of customers. 

6. The problem drinker exists 
at all levels of employment. He is 
not confined to the unskilled cate- 
gory and is as likely to be found 
among executives as in the rank and 


file. 





greatly improved, then, if the problem 
drinker can be identified on the job, 
while he is still a productive member 
of society and capable of responding 
to treatment. 

For the past year, the author has 
been exploring these questions, with 
the aim of locating on-the-job clues 
to the incipient alcoholic. The results 
of this study are reported here. 


Getting the Data 
In launching the study, the first 


problem was how to secure adequate 
data. Since alcoholism has only 
recently been regarded as a health 


problem, company personnel records, 
it was found, did not provide the 
necessary information. 

However, there was an alternative 
source: the members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Here were people who 
had themselves experienced the prob- 
lem, who had continued to work while 
their compulsion was developing, and 
who had finally, through their fellow- 
ship, regained health and sobriety. 
By collecting their case histories, it was 
thought, some clues to the early detec- 
tion of alcoholism might be found. 

Two hundred case histories of AA 
members were secured by means of 
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interviews and questionnaires.* The 
key question in the inquiry was this: 
What job-related clues would have 
indicated to an observer that you were 
developing a drinking problem? 


On-The-Job Clues 


From these case histories, it was 
possible to isolate the specific types of 
job behavior that characterize the 
incipient alcoholic. During the early 
phases of their drinking problem, the 
respondents manifested certain traits 
which, they say, were readily identi- 
fiable on the job. 

Absenteeism. Increased absenteeism 
was a prominent feature of their work 
histories, but the pattern did not con- 
form to the popular conception of 
absenteeism among alcoholics. Three 
specific differences were noted: 


1. Absences were spread through- 
out the week. While Monday absences 
occurred, there were also absences on 
other days. Friday did not show any 
unusual increase. 


2. Partial absenteeism was frequent. 
In the early stages of drinking, the 
respondents said, they often went to 
work in the morning but left before 
the workday was over—if possible, 
in mid-morning or at noon—and 
failed to return for the rest of the day. 


3. Tardiness was not a marked 
feature of their work histories. The 
widespread notion that, character- 
istically, the problem drinker comes 
late to work was not substantiated by 
these findings. 


On the other hand, the work his- 
tories upheld the widely spread be- 


* This study was not officially sponsored by 
A.A. in any sense since this would violate 
its basic traditions. Individual members, how- 
ever, agreed to cooperate on their own. 


lief that a sharp increase in the 
over-all rate of absence accompanies 
the development of a drinking prob- 
lem. This confirms the idea that, in 
attempting to identify the problem 
drinker, the absence record should be 
one of the first things to scrutinize. 


Unlikely excuses for absence. An- 
other clue is to be found in the odd 
and improbable excuses offered for 
absence from work. As their drink- 
ing gained ground, the subjects re- 
ported, their rationalizations became 
more peculiar. They told strange and 
inconsistent stories that piled one lie 
upon another. This behavior, they 
felt, must have been apparent to their 
associates. 

Here, then, we have a cluster of tell- 
tale signs associated with absenteeism 
—a sharp over-all increase in the rate, 
combined with recurrent “partial ab- 
sences,” and unlikely excuses for being 
away from the job. 

Drinking behavior. \n addition to 
these clues, there may be indications 
that the employee drinks “differently” 
from his fellow workers. Most of the 
subjects reported that, in the early 
stages of their problem, they often 
drank after working hours with fel- 
low employees and that their colleagues 
were the first to notice how they 
differed in their drinking behavior. 
These differences took three forms: 

1. The subjects wanted to keep on 
drinking after their companions had 
finished and made a point of insisting 
that the others keep them company. 
As his companions left, the budding 
alcoholic could be observed “staying 
with it.” Once started, of course, the 
problem drinker is unable to stop, 
and this fact is readily apparent to 
anyone drinking with him. 
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2. The subjects drank noticeably 
faster than the others and kept urging 
their companions to “drink up.” They 
would either have an extra drink be- 
tween rounds, or leave their associates 
temporarily to drink faster by them- 
selves. Often they would arrive at a 
bar early in order to have a few 
drinks before the others got there. 
This need to drink more to get the 
same “glow” is a sign of incipient 
alcoholism. 

3. The respondents spent substan- 
tially more money on alcohol than did 
their colleagues, who would ask, “How 
can you do it and pay your bills?” 
The subjects were becoming alcohol- 
centered at this point, they report, and 
consequently liquor was a major finan- 
cial investment. 

In passing, it may be noted that 
this type of drinking behavior is often 
a source of emotional satisfaction to 
the developing alcoholic. In fact, one 
of the biggest barriers to early identi- 
fication of his problem is the encour- 
agement given by drinking companions 
to these symptoms. “Drinking them 
under the table” or “holding your 
liquor” are praiseworthy accomplish- 
ments. And naturally enough, an easy 
spender achieves some prestige with 
his companions, however short-lived it 
may be. 

Rejection of associates. As his 
drinking behavior becomes more ob- 
vious, however, the problem drinker 
tends to stop drinking with his col- 
leagues and to look for companions 
elsewhere. It isa mutual rejection. His 
job associates begin to look askance 
at his drinking conduct and he, in 
turn, decides he wants to drink with 
someone who “drinks like I do.” In 


making this shift, the problem drinker 
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is setting the stage for his cover-up at 
work. 

Physical indications. Certain physi- 
cal symptoms, the subjects reported, 
were also readily observable on the 
job. The red eyes and the flushed 
face were visible signs of a hangover. 
In “trying to get through the day,” 
the biggest problem was to manage 
the hangover, yet keep on working. 

Another physical sign was a hand 
tremor, especially marked when the 
subjects were trying to concentrate 
on their jobs. This was not the 
“shakes” of the full-blown alcoholic 
but a symptom of the hangover agony 
that the problem drinker brings to 
work with him. 

Other indications were the aroma of 
alcohol, not only on the breath but 
about the person, or, even more tell- 
ing, the scent of “purifiers” and breath 
cleansers. Observers often detected 
either the one or the other. 

It was also noticeable, the subjects 
say, that they claimed to be suffering 
from colds, gastritis, flu, stomach con- 
ditions, and other minor ailments 
more often than other employees. 

The study also reveals that, in his 
early phases, the problem drinker 
takes unusual pains to appear spic and 
span on the job. Even though he is 
suppressing an intense need for a 
drink, he will see to it that his shoes 
are shined, his hair is meticulously 
combed, and his clothes are in good 
order. He is in the “denial” stage of 
his problem, hoping to show by these 
outer symbols that there is nothing 
wrong with him. 

Work pace. As their problem de- 
veloped, the subjects report, they be- 
gan to work spasmodically. “Instead of 
working at an even keel, | would make 














special efforts and then slump off.” 


Or, “I worked like hell to give me 
more time to drink—four hours’ work 
in three hours is how | figured it.” 

These attitudes are typical of the 
problem drinker. He works in spurts 
in an effort to catch up, but after hur- 
rying for an hour or so, a nagging 
fatigue sets in and reduces him again 
to a slump. 

According to the respondents, this 
work cycle did not give rise, as is gen- 
erally believed, to any sizable increase 
in job mistakes. In the early stages, 
the problem drinker is extremely cau- 
tious about errors and accidents—he 
is trying to avoid calling attention to 
himself. But in using up his time in 
avoiding mistakes he accomplishes 
far less work than before. 


Personality traits. Certain emotional 
patterns characterized the drinkers in 
their earlier stages. The most promi- 
nent of these was a personality change 
that took place after they had “a few 
under the belt” during the workday. 
Contrary to current belief, the sub- 
jects often drank during working 
hours. Their moods before and after 
drinking were decidedly at variance. 
if they had been morose and de- 
pressed, they became affable and gay. 
If they had been high-spirited and 
optimistic, they shifted to the other 
extreme. 

A special indignation was reserved 
for anyone who commented on their 
drinking. At first, of course, the 
prestige attached to drinking had been 
a source of satisfaction, but as ad- 
miration turned into rejection, the 
drinker built up his emotional de- 
fenses. Outbursts of anger or sullen 
silence would greet the fellow worker 
or supervisor who became inquisitive. 
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This sensitivity about drinking ex- 
tended to other areas as well. The 
drinker became resentful of criticism, 
sarcastic, and suspicious. Frequently, 
he adopted an attitude of superiority 
as a defense against intrusion, mask- 
ing his hypersensitivity under an 
arrogant manner. 

Accompanying these temperamental 
traits was an unusual amount of sus- 
piciousness. The ability to understand 
and react normally to other people 
was impaired by a distrust of associ- 
ates similar to that felt by the 
paranoiac. 

Despite these negative personality 
features, the subjects did not change 
jobs frequently. Instead of leaving at 
the slightest provocation, as might be 
expected, they stayed with the job. 
This finding is consistent with earlier 
data and indicates that the problem 
drinker cannot be spotted by his 
turnover rate—he is a “stable” em- 
ployee. 


Off-The-Job Clues 


A problem drinker gets himself in- 
to a rash of domestic, financial, and 
community problems. He is more 
likely than most employees to be in- 
volved in debts and entanglements with 
loan companies. This is consistent 
with the fact that he tends to spend 
much more money on alcohol than 
do his fellow workers and over a 
longer period. Like his excuses for 
being absent, his finances become more 
tangled as his drinking problem gets 
worse. 

Marital discord does not invariably 
accompany alcoholism. In most cases, 
however, the inroads made on family 
funds give rise to conflict, while re- 
current drinking episodes disrupt the 
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family routine and aggravate normal 
disagreements. It is significant that 
increased “home trouble” was re- 
ported by most respondents. Typically, 
however, the wife was vehement at 
first in denying the existence of a 
problem and in covering up for her 
husband. But as family life was in- 
creasingly jeopardized, she reversed 
her position and complained to any 
and all. 

Other evidence, the study shows, 
may come from conflicts with neigh- 
bors or with the police. If such con- 
flicts recur, it indicates that the em- 
ployee’s drinking has begun to inter- 
fere systematically with his relations 
in the community. 

These off-the-job problems often 
come to the attention of supervisors 
and shop stewards. If they mesh in 
with psychological, physical, and other 
symptoms observed on the job, they 
strengthen the suspicion that a drink- 
ing problem exists. 


Identification Isn't Easy 


Despite these indicators, it is no 
easy matter to identify the problem 
drinker in the early stages. His as- 
sociates who are in a position to ob- 
serve the signs tend to cover up for 
him rather than bring him to the 
attention of personnel or medical 
workers. Even his boss may do so. In 
fact, according to our respondents, 
the two persons who are mainly re- 
sponsible for the cover-up are the 
alcoholic himself and his immediate 
boss. z 

The boss sees the incipient alcoholic 
as a “good man who drinks too much 
now and then.” And since the em- 
ployee is usually a man with a family, 
the boss does not want to “get him 
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into trouble.” Furthermore, if the 
problem becomes known, the boss may 
lose a good worker. These attitudes, 
combined with the general ignorance 
about alcoholism and the failure to 
recognize the significance of the early 
symptoms, add to the difficulty of 
identification. 

A further difficulty is the fact that, 
typically, alcoholism is a progressive 
malady, often taking 10 to 15 years or 
more to develop. There are no dra- 
matic symptoms in the early phases. 
The loss of control that signals well- 
developed alcoholism comes on gradu- 
ally, in many cases imperceptibly. 
Unless the early signs are recognized 
for what they are, the slow changes 
over the years that finally culminate in 
disaster may easily be overlooked. 


A Word of Caution 


In view of these obstacles, early 
identification must be regarded as a 
matter of locating probabilities rather 
than certainties. In no instance can 
one clue or even a combination of 
clues be regarded as definite proof 
that a drinking problem exists. There 
may be any number of reasons other 
than alcoholism to explain the “clue.” 
All the personality traits previously 
described, for example, can exist in 
the absence of a drinking problem. 
In short, there are no signs or symp- 
toms that point unmistakably to al- 
coholism. 

In consequence, early detection 
must rest on a combination of clues 
regarded merely as probable evidence. 
As the earmarks of the problem ac- 
cumulate, the evidence is stronger. 
Since relatively untrained persons— 
supervisors, for instance—must be de- 
pended upon to detect these early 
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Alcoholism: 
The Early 
Signs eee 


BY HIS BEHAVIOR, both on and off the job, the 
incipient alcoholic can be identified before he 
becomes a problem to himself, his family and his 
employers. 

There are certain clues, this study shows, which 
suggest that the employee has progressed beyond 
the social-drinking stage: 

e Increased absenteeism 
e Uneven work pace 
e Temperamental and physical irregularities 
If this evidence is reinforced by: 
e Unusual drinking behavior off the job 
e Domestic, financial, and community 
problems 
it is highly probable that a drinking problem exists. 


Though only a doctor or a psychologist can 
make the final diagnosis, management in general 
should be alerted to these signs. Many employees 
who are now struggling with a full-fledged drinking 
problem might have been rehabilitated much 
earlier if their bosses had recognized their behavior 
for what it was. 
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clues, any observations reported by 
them merely indicate that a drinking 
problem may exist, not that it neces- 
sarily does. 

When the supervisor or other ob- 
servor has reported the possibility of 
a drinking problem, his responsibility 
ends. Actual diagnosis must be made 
by professionals in the medical and 


psychological fields who can accurate- 
ly weigh all the evidence. Under no 
circumstances should an unqualified 
person make the final decision. His 
conclusion can be nothing more than 
a “hunch.” If this hunch is well 
founded, however, and accurately re- 
ported, it may result in the successful 
treatment of an able employee. 


the results of a training program 


may be far from easy, but who says it can’t be 
done? Using the principles that are outlined here, 
B. F. Goodrich Company has tried out an evalua- 
tion program that seems to offer a workable 


alternative to the “ 


approach. 


you can’t measure training” 


The Experimental Evaluation of 
Management Training: 
Principles and Practice 


DANIEL M. GOOPACRE Ill 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING emerged from 
the hectic era of World War II more 
disciplined and more respected. Ex- 
ecutives who may have looked upon 
personnel activities as unnecessary 
luxuries now point with pride to the 
systematic training which their or- 
ganizations afford. 

Yet this attitude is not without its 
paradoxes. Managers, needless to say, 
expect their manufacturing and sales 
departments to yield a good return 
and will go to great lengths to find 
out whether they have done so. When 
it comes to training, however, they 
may expect a return—but rarely do 
they make a like effort to measure the 
actual results. Fortunately for those 
in charge of training programs, this 
philanthropic attitude has come to be 
taken for granted. There is certainly 


- 


no guarantee, however, that it will 
continue, and training directors might 
be well-advised to take the initiative 
and evaluate their programs before 
the day of reckoning arrives. 


Subjective Evaluations 


It is true, of course, that training 
programs are always being evaluated 
in some form or other. Perhaps the 
president gets an anonymous letter 
from a new employee to the effect that 
the induction program was “an insult 
to his intelligence.” Or a division 
head overhears a couple of supervisors 
say at lunch that the new human 
relations training program is “very 
interesting.” These are evaluations, 
of course, and major decisions may 
hinge on them. 

But such evaluations are subjective. 





‘The author is indebted to Dr. Jay 
r. J. J. Taylor of the B. F. Goodrich Company, for advice and assistance in carrying out 
a study reported here. 
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EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 


It will do little good to tell the vice 
president of employee relations that 
the anonymous letter to the president 
represents only one complaint out of 
2,000 employees who have been in- 
ducted and is therefore a “very poor 
sample.” The training director should 
have experimental evidence of the 
worth of his programs before these 
subjective evaluations are made. 
Without experimental evaluation, the 
security of training programs, train- 
ing directors, and training dollars is 
subject to personal whims and un- 
documented opinions. 

A carefully conducted experimental 
evaluation, on the other hand, will 
provide information not only on the 
over-all value of a particular program 
but, if properly designed, on the 
specific strengths and weaknesses of 
content and method as well. Thus the 
evaluation can serve to indicate where 
improvements should be made in the 
program. 


The Elements of Experimental 
Evaluation 


What is an experimental evaluation ? 
How does it differ from subjective 
evaluations? Essentially, an experi- 
mental evaluation consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Criteria: Quantifiable indexes 
of the change or changes in 
behavior which the program is 
designed to accomplish. 

2. Controls: Experimental condi- 
tions or statistical manipulations 
to hold constant as many of 
the variables in the situation as 
possible. 

3. Statistical Analyses: Use of 
accepted statistical techniques 
which meet the requirements of 
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the particular criteria used to 
measure the changes associated 
with training. 

4. Built-In Design: The design 
for the experimental evaluation, 
including criteria, controls, and 
statistics, should be developed 
as an integral part of the train- 
ing program, not as an after- 


thought. 
The Criteria 


The first of these requirements— 
adequate criteria—is often the most 
difficult to satisfy, yet it is the one 
upon which the accuracy of the evalu- 
ation largely depends. Let us look at 
it, then, in more detail. 

A useful distinction in levels of 
criteria has been developed by 
Thorndike, Humm, Super, and others.* 
We can thus speak of immediate, inter- 
mediate, and ultimate criteria. For ex- 
ample, grades made in a supervisory 
program may be used as an immediate 
criterion of performance for a newly 
trained foreman; ratings of his per- 
formance on the job as an intermediate 
criterion; and success on the floor as 
the ultimate criterion. 

In most cases, the ultimate criterion 
is a complex one and extremely difficult 
or even impossible to develop. This 
does not mean, however, that no evalu- 
ation is possible. An experimental 
evaluation made with only immediate 
or intermediate criteria is of more 
value than a subjective evaluation. 
Those who say “you can’t measure 


* See for example: R. L. Thorndike (ed.), “Re- 
search Problems and Techniques,” AAF Avia- 
tion Psychology Report, No. 3, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947; 
D. C. Humm, “Test Validation on Remote 
Criteria,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Val. 
23 (1939), . 367-387; and D. E. Super 
Appraising Vocational Fitness, Harper & 

Brothers, 1949, pp. 34-36. 
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training” are usually referring to the 
difficulty of obtaining an ultimate 
criterion. 

The difficulty in obtaining an ulti- 
mate criterion is directly related to 
the level of abstraction of the training 
material. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of 
job training for a simple machine 
operator's job, an ultimate criterion 
can readily be obtained in terms of 
the amount of scrap or the number 
of acceptable pieces produced. But it 
is quite a different matter to evaluate 
a human relations program for super- 
visors where the character of the ma- 
terial is much more abstract. It would 
be easier, for example, to devise an 
ultimate criterion for evaluating a 
supervisors’ training program in pro- 
duction scheduling than in human re- 
lations. It is not, then, the level of 
abstraction of the job itself but of the 
training material which creates the 
difficulty. 

In most instances, of course, the 
ultimate criterion of the effectiveness 
of an industrial training program is 
dollars and cents. A program is ef- 
fective if the dollar gains or savings 
are greater than the training costs. 
This criterion should be the aim of 
all experimental evaluations since it is 
the one best understood and appreci- 
ated by management. 


Testing Criteria 


Not that a dollar criterion possesses 
any intrinsic value—-on the contrary, 
it is subject to the same tests as any 


other criterion. If it fails to meet 
these tests, then an intermediate or im- 
mediate criterion which meets the 
tests will be more appropriate. These 
tests are the following: 
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1. Statistical Utility. To be usable, a 
criterion must lend itself to being 
tified or categorized. If the 
aes ceenas ho alae a 6 meek: 
cal continuum, the criterion may still 
be usable statistically when reduced 
to categories such as “pass” or 
“fail.” 
Relevance. A criterion must ade- 
ly represent the behavior which 
the training program aims to change 
—for example, an immediate cri- 
terion of grades received in training 
is relevant if the behavior upon 
which the trainees are graded re- 
sembles the behavior measured by 
the ultimate criterion of job success. 
. Reliability. Reliability is the con- 
sistency with which something is 
measured. If, for example, there is 
little agreement between the ratings 
of job performance made by two 
raters, or wide differences in sales 
territories in an “amount of sales” 
criterion, then these criteria have 
low reliability. Unlike the other two 
teste of criteria, reliability can be 
statistically determined in many 
cases. It is necessary for the re- 
searcher to have a fairly reliable cri- 
terion if he is to determine statisti- 
cal relationships or differences result- 
from training with any degree 
of confidence. 


Experimental Evaluation in Practice 


An experimental evaluation of a 
management training program has 
been conducted at The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. This evaluation will be used 
as an example of how the principles 
outlined above can be put into prac- 
tice. 

The program, called the BFG Lead- 
ership Series, comprised five topics 
chosen by the program participants in 
a training survey. The topics, the 
time spent on each, and the order and 
method of presentation are indicated 
in Table 1. 

Approximately 800 people, ranging 
in job level from key staff members 
and general foremen to company of- 
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TABLE | 
Program for the BFG Leadership Series 
NUMBER OF 
Topic MetTuHop SESSIONS* 
. Understanding Human Behavior Lecture and discussion 6 
. Decision Making Conference 
Conference 


1 
2 
3. Employee Selection 
4. Employee Progress 
5. Job Evaluation 


* Each session was one-and-a-half hours. 





Conference 
Lecture and discussion 


“ow uw 








ficers, were eligible for the program. 
The conference leaders were selected 
from among those eligible and trained 
in conference leadership by the train- 
ing department. 


Experimental Design 


The experimental design was de- 
veloped with the program and “built 
into” it. The 800 persons eligible for 
training were divided at random into 
two groups of 400 each, one group to 
serve as the experimental (trained) 
group and the other as the control 
(untrained) group. This random se- 
lection assured that the members of 
these two groups would be comparable 
in terms of variables which might in- 
fluence the effects of training, such as 
age, length of service, job level, and 
intelligence. The control group was 
used to hold constant all important 
variables except the one under investi- 
gation—that is, training. 

Various criteria were administered 
to both groups before and after the 
training period. 

These criteria were developed to 
meet the three tests of statistical utility, 
relevance, and reliability. For ex- 
ample, the test of relevance was met by 
selecting criteria which would measure 


the degree to which the objectives of 
the program were realized (see Table 
2). The criteria used were of the types 
previously described as “immediate” 
and “intermediate.” Ultimate criteria 
to test the objectives of this program 
would be impossible to obtain, or 
nearly so. This does not mean that 
“you can’t measure training.” But it 
does mean that ultimate criteria are 
not always attainable. 


Results of the Evaluation 


In comparing the two groups, “t” 
tests were computed to measure the 
significance of the differences between 
them. On this computation, no sig- 
nificant measurable improvement in 
the attitudes or job performance of the 
trained group was found. Significant 
improvement was found, however, in 
the following items: 

Self-confidence in understanding person- 

nel policy. 

Knowledge of how to train subordinates 

in decision making. 

Knowledge of how to select employees. 

Knowledge of the job evaluation plan. 

Ability to develop 

ployees. 

Ability to select employees. 

Over-all job performance. 


and improve em- 


The last three items need qualifica- 
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OBJECTIVES 
To achieve significant 
improvement in: 
. Attitudes toward the company 
. Attitudes toward employees 
. Job satisfaction 


. Self-confidence in dealing with: 
Understanding human behavior 
Decision making 
Selecting employees 


Job evaluation 


. Knowledge of: 
Human behavior 
Decision making 
Selecting employees 


Job evaluation 

. Job performance: 
Handling people 
Decision making 
Selecting employees 


Job evaluation 
Over-all job performance 





TABLE 2 
Criteria for Testing 
Results of the Training Program 


Developing and improving employees 


Developing and improving employees 


Developing and improving employees 


CRITERIA 


Attitude ecale 
Attitude scale 
Attitude scale 
Attitude scale 


Achievement tests 


Ratings by immediate superior 








tion. These findings were obtained 
from the immediate superior’s rating 
criteria, and an examination of the 
data suggests that the ratings were 
biased by the rater’s knowledge of who 
was and who was not trained. 

The results of this evaluation pro- 
vided factual information on how well 
the program objectives were met. This 
information was also of service in re- 
vising the methods employed in a later 


presentation of the Leadership Series. 

On the basis of this experience, it 
may be concluded that an experimental 
evaluation of management training 
which satisfies the conditions of ade- 
quate criteria, statistical analyses and 
built-in design will provide manage- 
ment with the facts on whether their 
program objectives are being realized 
and suggest guidelines for further 
improvement. 





...1n the changing climate of labor-management 
relations, a new type of union representative is 
beginning to emerge. What forces have shaped 
him? What are his bargaining goals—and how 
do they jibe with the demands of the rank and 


file? 


The Union Business Agent 
Looks at Collective Bargaining 


HJALMAR ROSEN and R. A. H. ROSEN 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 


University of Illinois 


ALTHOUGH A GREAT DEAL has been 
written about collective bargaining, 
comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the men who actually do the 
negotiating. Yet it is their actions 
whith directly affect the welfare both 
of the company and of the workers. 
A better understanding of what mo- 
tivates them will not only yield insights 
into the process of collective bargain- 
ing as a whole but will provide the 
negotiators themselves with valuable 
clues in understanding their counter- 
parts. 

When there is a great deal at stake, 
as is often the case in contract nego- 
tiations, knowing what comes next can 
tip the scales. Inevitably, both sides 
form impressions and make judgments 
which will affect the outcome — but 
how valid are these? By its very 
nature, bargaining entails emotional 
stress, and distortions easily occur, 
especially when it is to the advantage 
of each side to keep the other guess- 
ing. All too often, then, the negotia- 


tors are forced to fall back on stereo- 
types. 

The study reported in this article 
was directed toward gaining a better 
understanding of the men on one side 
of the bargaining table —the union 
business agents. It is concerned with 
how they see the collective bargaining 
process, what they hope to accom- 
plish through it, and why they act as 
they do in bargaining situations. 

Our subjects were 2] business agents 
who made up the staff of a regional 
union organization. Though few in 
number, they represented 40,000 work- 
ers from many manufacturing crafts, 
and at all levels of skill. If our find- 
ings do not apply directly to other 
agents with whom company represen- 
tatives deal, they may at least suggest 
new insights and provide a basis for 
informed hunches. 

Union X, as we may call it, was well 
thought of both by officers of the in- 
ternational and by leaders of other 
unions in the area. Company repre- 
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sentatives regarded the union as a 
responsible organization run by trust- 
worthy leaders, and its business agents 
as “mature, fair, and aggressive.” 
Since the union was an advanced one 
in many respects, our findings may 
indicate the direction in which unions 
are moving, and the type of leader- 
ship that is likely to emerge. 

The study is based upon interviews 
with the 21 business agents as well as 
observations made over a period of 
several years by various members of 
the staff as they went about their jobs. 

What, then, does the business agent 
have to say—and what do his com- 
ments mean? 


The Two-Way Street 


The dominant theme of the business 
agent is that “negotiation is a two-way 
street.” He states that he does not 
think the company is always wrong in 
its demands, or that he or his mem- 
bership are always right. He em- 
phasizes the point that he has a re- 
sponsibility for considering the needs 
of the company as well as the needs of 
the union. Here are some typical com- 
ments: 


{ A union business agent can’t be a 
business agent if he has a one-sided 
view—the union isn’t always right! 

{ You have to realize that each side 
[management and labor] has reasons 
for what it does. You can’t belittle. 
You must realize that management 
has reasons too. ... The poor agent 
tries to force his will through—he 
doesn’t try to understand why man- 
agement acts as it does. 


The business agent feels that both 
company and union should strive to 
minimize the losses and maximize the 


benefits for both sides. “Look at both 
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sides—try to get as much as possible 
for the members without hurting man- 
agement.” 

This objective approach is justified 
on the grounds that collective bargain- 
ing cannot be considered a one-shot 
affair. It is a relationship which must 
be sustained over a period of years. 
Consequently, the union representative 
does not want to jeopardize the future 
for the sake of a “tremendous” victory 
now, even if he has it in his power to 
achieve such a victory. This outlook 
is expressed in the following comment: 

{ You've got to get all there is for the 

people, but treat them [management] 
with respect; realize their problems; 
be fair, don’t take advantage because 
you have the upper hand. You have 


to build good labor-management rela- 
tions for the future. 


No "Big Stick" 

In keeping with his desire to build 
and maintain a good relationship with 
the company, the union representative 
frowns on the use of the “big stick.” 

As one agent put it, “{The good 
agents] get the most with the lowest 
percentage of strikes. They don’t an- 
tagonize management.” Or, again, 
“He [a poor agent] blusters and 
threatens and uses abusive language. 
. . « The big stick may have worked 
in the past, but it doesn’t usually 
bring results today.” 

Except as a last resort, coercion 
(whether in the form of abusive lan- 
guage or overt threats of a work stop- 
page) is regarded as detrimental to 
the accomplishment of the union 
negotiator’s goals. 

Within the group studied, the 
younger men are the more emphatic 
in rejecting violence or the threat of 
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violence in bargaining. They feel that 
some of the old timers are hampered 
in doing a good job because they are 
trying to relive the past when it is no 
longer appropriate. They concede that 
table pounding, insults, and reliance 
on raw force may have been the only 
way when company and union were 
lined up against each other like war- 
ring armies. But not today. 


The old timers on the staff admit, 
often with some nostalgia, that times 
have changed. They are proud of the 
part they played “in the days when it 
was really rough,” and some of them 
have not found the change easy or 
congenial. Yet, like their less experi- 
enced co-workers, they recognize that 
violence and force are no longer the 
answer. 


Honesty Is the Best Policy 


Another point the business agent 
stresses is honesty with the employer. 
This attitude is related to his belief 
in building a good collective bargain- 
ing relationship. Honesty is a neces- 
sary condition for maximizing long- 
run union gains, he feels, and he must 
act in such a way that, after the con- 
tract is signed, his supporting argu- 
ments cannot be proved false. As one 
agent puts it: 

{ You've got to be honest with man- 
agement and with the men you repre- 
sent. Honesty is the most important 
quality. .. . The business manager told 
me years ago to be honest—said he 
wouldn’t stand for lying. I will never 
forget tat. I have found that it is 
true. If you can build confidence on 
the part of management, you've gone 
a long way. 

Or again: 

¢ B [another agent] negotiated in X 
plant. The old man [the employer] 
was bitter against unions. He was 
skeptical but B convinced him of his 





sincerity and honesty and the old 
man would ask in any negotiations 
if what B was asking was prevailing 
in the Region. B would say “yes” 
and the old man would go along. But 
he said if he ever found B was lying, 
he never would again. He trusted B. 
Honesty paid off! 


On the other hand, the business 
agent does not equate honesty with 
putting all the cards on the table. That 
to him would be the tactical equival- 
ent of suicide. What he says must be 
true, but he does not say everything— 
the standard of honesty does not apply 
to sins of omission. 


"I Like The Word ‘Aggressive’ " 


That the business agent stresses 
amicable and cooperative relations 
with the employer cannot be inter- 
preted, however, as an easing up on 
demands. While the agent has a stake 
in maintaining good relations with 
management, he also takes great pride 
in the fact that his union is known 
as an “aggressive” one. 

He has little respect for other agents 
who are anxious to settle” or 
“haven't got the guts to fight for what 
they think is right.” Basically, then, 
his attitude is that one should not go 
the whole hog by making unrealistic or 
harmful demands, threatening force 
where a convincing argument would 
suffice, or using underhanded methods 
to achieve one’s ends. This point of 
view is summed up by the region’s 
business manager:' 


7) 
too 


1 The business manager is an elected union offi 
cial who supervises the business agents and is 
responsible for seeing that the region, made up 
of many local unions, operates in an integrated 
fashion. He is, informally, the highest single 
authority in the regional organization. For 
more detailed information on his relationship 
to the business agent, see H. Rosen and 
R. A. H. Rosen, “Decision Making in a Busi- 


ness Agents Group,” Proceedings of The 
Eighth Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1955, pp. 287-297. 
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4 A meeting of [labor] lawyers char- 
acterized Region X as the most ma- 
ture, fair, and aggressive union in the 
area. I like the word “aggressive.” 


It is all right as long as they include 
that word. 


The rationale offered by the busi- 
ness agent for his attitude toward col- 
lective bargaining is probably quite 
realistic—as far as it goes. But the 
goal of long-term gains for the union 
does not tell the whole story even 
though the business agent may think 
it does. It is necessary to get some 
perspective on the situation in order 
to understand its implications. 


What's Behind the "New Look’’? 


In most cases, the business agent is 
a man who has pulled himself out of 
the obscurity of the workforce into a 
position of considerable power. It 
must be remembered, however, that he 
lacks the formal props of education 
and “culture.” In the rags-to-riches 
career of a successful company execu- 
tive, the status symbols can be ac- 
quired on the way up the ladder, 
whereas the business agent must re- 
main “one of the boys” in the eyes of 
his members. The men across the bar- 
gaining table may be no more power- 
ful than he, but they hold a more 
desirable social position. He is their 
equal in organizational status, yet he 
does not have their prestige. 

Under such conditions, the business 
agent might be exepcted to build up 
resentment against his counterparts in 
management and attempt to compen- 
sate by converting the bargaining re- 
lationship into a “one-way street,” as 
was the case in the past. But the 
business agent is a pragmatist. As 
unions have become more &rmly 
established, the employer no longer 
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condemns the union out of hand but 
responds favorably to the cooperative 
spirit. Hence the business agent has 
devised new methods for achieving 
union goals and, through using them, 
has won recognition and respect from 
management. 

In other words, he has found an 
alternative to hostility, a socially ac- 
ceptable and more rewarding approach 
that may gain the respect of manage- 
ment, if not of the community as a 
whole. It would seem that he is trying 
to persuade the company to regard 
him as a manager in his own right— 
a manager of labor—and to treat him 
as an equal. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that 
the business agent has many of the 
occupational-role characteristics of the 
executive.? 

Like his counterpart in management, 
the business agent is a problem solver, 
an integrator, and a planner; he is 
concerned with the problems intrinsic 
to his organization; he is dedicated to 
advancing the organization and finds 
his reward in its success—in short, he 
is a manager. Whether he is fully 
aware of it or not, there is every in- 
dication that he views his dealings 
with company representatives as a re- 
lationship with his occupational peers. 

Is it any wonder, then, that he un- 
derstands some of their problems and 
points of view? 

With force no longer a major bar- 
gaining tool, the business agent faces 
the problem of matching his skills and 
know-how against those of manage- 
ment. He recognizes that a mature 
approach to collective bargaining calls 


2 Evidence for this iene may be found in 
H. Rosen and R. H. Rosen, “Personality 
Variables and hole” in a Union Business 


Agent Group,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
April, 1957. 
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for skills both in human relations and 
in technical analysis. Although he sees 
himself as an expert, he realizes that 
it is difficult for him to be as proficient 
in all areas as each management rep- 
resentative is in his own specialty. 
He recognizes that he may be less pol- 
ished than the opposition. He has had 
to learn from experience, and to the 
degree that his experience has been 
restricted or its relevance limited, he 
finds himself at a disadvantage. He 
sees the men across the table, on the 
other hand, as being better trained and 
with more resources at their command. 


The Intellectual Approach 


To compensate for what he experi- 
ences as a disadvantage, the business 
agent stresses the need for knowledge. 
He does not attempt to hide the fact 
that he can learn from the com- 
pany lawyers, negotiators, and per- 
sonnel people. He makes it clear, 
however, that it takes time for him 
to acquire their skills. 

Acquiring knowledge, however, is 
not the only way for the business 
agent to overcome his disadvantage. 
He also puts a great deal of emphasis 
on the need for careful preparation. 
As one agent points out: 


{ You have to think about it—make a 
study of the situation. X [another 
agent] does this. He doesn’t rattle 
off in a haphazard manner. You can’t 
very well talk about what you don’t 
know! 


Another says, “The company has 
the facts and figures. You have to have 
them too.” In speaking of a highly 
regarded co-worker, still another agent 
remarks: 


q It’s the way he goes about it. He 
studies it out beforehand. He’s never 
caught short. He prepares and is 
never caught short. 
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Implicit in the agcnt’s belief in being 
prepared is his desire to cope effici- 
ently with the problems of collective 
bargaining. 

If he has the facts, he knows how 
far to push both the employer and the 
union membership and when to beat 
a graceful retreat. To the business 
agent, however, “facts” are more than 
mere statistics; they include an intui- 
tive understanding of the groups with 
which he works as well. 

Being prepared is also a means of 
speeding up the bargaining process— 
an important consideration to a man 
as pressed for time as the business 
agent is. And if he is prepared, his 
moves are more assured and his mis- 
takes fewer. 


A Joke at the Right Time 


The intellectual approach — knowl- 
edge and preparation — is not enough, 
however. “You sometimes have to 
reach the boss’s heart instead of his 
mind,” as one agent puts it. Spon- 
taneous humor, a smile, a joke—this 
is the prescription. “X [a highly 
thought of agent] is able to laugh... 
to divert management off the subject 

..” another agent remarked. “Humor 
is damn important... X can joke at 
the proper time.” Humor, well blended 
with knowledge and preparation, is 
regarded as an effective bargaining 
tactic. 

The business agent realizes that a 
spirit of fairness with management 
may not please many union members 
and would be difficult for them to 
grasp and accept. He is acutely aware 
that they are inclined to think in terms 
of now rather than tomorrow. 

He makes it plain, however, that he 
does not feel bound by their biases or 
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responsible for acting on their caprices. 
Rather, he seems to visualize himself 
as teacher, adviser, and spokesman: 
{ You've got to teach the members— 
show them that their demands are un- 
realistic (when they are). You've 

got to show them the right way— 
convince them that you know what 

is best. Then they'll follow you and 


support you when the going gets 
rough. 


Getting the "New Look” Across 
to the Membership 


As he sees it, then, his role is to 
represent his constituency, not pas- 
sively, but in an active way by mold- 
ing their behavior and beliefs and by 
actually initiating bargaining issues 
and selling them to the membership. 

The business agent makes it explicit 
that “bread-and-butter” membership 


demands cannot determine completely 
the union’s operations in collective 
bargaining. There is little place in 
his scheme of things for a shortsighted 


view born of emotion, rather than 
of logic. 


Of course, he cannot reject the 
members’ demands completely. If the 
rank and file are dissatisfied, hostile, 
or suspicious of their leadership, the 
union wil! find itself in no position 
to be effective in collective bargain- 
ing. The business agent recognizes 
that he must be sensitive to the de- 
mands of the membership, but he has 
faith in his power to shape many of 
these demands along appropriate lines. 

If he is to keep the majority of the 
members satisfied and be successful in 
bargaining, it is essential, he says, to 
have his finger on the pulse of the 
rank and file and to know not only 
what they want but how badly they 
want it. Only with such knowledge at 
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hand can he work toward their goals 
or convince them to accept an alter- 
native. 


Contacts with the Rank and File 


There are obstacles in the way of 
knowing the rank and file, however. 
With his large membership,’ the busi- 
ness agent finds face-to-face inter- 
change impossible. Therefore, he re- 
gards the shop stewards and members 
of the union bargaining committee* as 
a means of bridging the gap. 

Frequently heard are such comments 
as these: “The only way you really 
know what is going on [among the 
members] is through the steward”; 
or, “You have to explain and teach 
(and often select) the stewards and 
committeemen so that they will keep 
you informed and support you with 
the rank and file.” \ 

Conspicuous by its absence, how- 
ever, is any mention of the stewards’ 
or committeemen’s active part in nego- 
tiations per se. Actually, in most cases, 
the bargaining committee plays only 
a supporting role. 

If the committee attempts to domi- 
nate the situation, pursuing its own 
interests or the specific demands of the 
membership, its action meets with 
strong disapproval from the business 
agents. Moreover, the business agents 
make quite a point of “control of com- 
mittee and stewards” in evaluating the 
competence of their fellow agents; the 
poor agent, in their eyes, is one who 
* On an average, the business agent in Region X 

is responsible for approximately 1,700 mem- 

bers and may have as many as 50 separate 
contracts to cope with. The membership load, 
if not the number of plants serviced, appears 


to be fairly representative of industrial union 
business agents. 

‘Shop stewards (and chief stewards in a large 
plant) usually make up a large share of the 
union bargaining committee membership in 
Region X 
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“lets the committee get out of hand— 
loses control.” 


Conclusions 


The business agent, it seems, does 
not regard the overt display of force 
as a practical tactic, whether for re- 
leasing his own aggression or for 
getting the desired ends for his union. 
His concept of “results” has broadened 
to include not only actual material 
benefits, but the reputation for re- 
sponsibility which he and his union 
gain while negotiating for them. 

It is important to note, however, 
that he does not repudiate the use of 
force entirely. As he says, “You can’t 
be too easy. If a company causes 
trouble, you’ve got to give them all 
you've got.” In other words, if the 
new approach fails, the business agent 
can be expected to fall back on the 
use of force. “Responsibility” is pre- 
ferred to force, but only if it proves 
to be a workable alternative. How- 
ever personally desirable “respecta- 
bility” may be, the union must deliver 
the goods in order to survive. 

In view of the criticisms often lev- 
eled against business agents for being 
independent of the membership, it is 
interesting to note that what the rank 
and file wants still weighs heavily with 
them. When the chips are down it 
seems, the membership calls the cards. 

Despite the union shop and the trend 
toward highly centralized union admin- 
istration, the underlying democracy of 
the union apparently exerts a tremen- 
dous influence on the union leader. 
On the other hand, so long as the 
members are satisfied, they impose few 
restrictions upon their leaders. 


Given this degree of freedom, the 
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business agent, as we see him in Re- 
gion X, aims toward a working rela- 
tionship with management within the 
limits of generally accepted societal 
values. He takes the long-range point 
of view because he realizes that his 
union, and he himself, can be severely 
punished for being “irresponsible.” 

From his point of view, restrictive 
labor legislation may so limit him that 
he will be able to function in name 
only. As a responsible union leader, 
he is aware that legislation may punish 
the innocent as well as the guilty, and 
that, in view of the publicity given to 
the union “bad boys,” he must work 
twice as hard to achieve “respectability.” 


Finally, a word of caution. It should 
not be inferred that. because the busi- 
ness agent wants to be a “responsible” 
unionist, difficulties will not arise in 
collective bargaining. Being realistic, 
we must remember that there is plenty 
of room for disagreement about how 
much is “much” or what particular 
demands may damage the 
management relationship. 

Certainly the union business agent, 
for all his professed objectivity, is not 
a protagonist of the company. He may 
make a greater effort to be fair than 
those across the bargaining table would 
have anticipated, but that is all. 

It should be remembered also that, 
while the ideas presented in this paper 
are representative of the business 
agents’ code of ethics, the agents them- 
selves would admit that not all their 
co-workers are successfully living up 
to it. Indeed, considering their person- 
ality characteristics, not all business 
agents are capable of doing so.° 


union 


® See Rosen and Rosen, “Personality Variables 
and Role in a Union Business Agent Group,” 
loc. cit. 








. . » Every program involving people is actually 
a line responsibility—but that does not mean 
that the personnel man should simply turn the 
problem over to the line and leave them to 


figure it out. 


How the Personnel Staff 
Can Serve Line Management 


JAMES D. PERLEY 


Director of Employee Relations 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


THE APPROACH of any single company 
or individual to any problem can be 
useful to another company only when 
it is correctly tailored to the borrow- 
ing company’s particular requirements 
—indeed, to each operating location’s 
particular requirements. 

One of the worst problems facing 
management today is how to rid itself 
of the copy-cat complex. Too many 
less thoughtful staff specialists, man- 
agement consultants, and even line 
managers read, see, or hear of some 
successful approach or program at 
another company and then adopt it— 
lock, stock, and barrel. Does it work? 
Of course not—unless they are extra- 
ordinarily lucky. 


For example, consider job evalua- 
tion: I know many companies that, 
with the best intentions, patterned 
their systems for measuring produc- 
tion and maintenance jobs after that 
used by the steel industry. That system 
was designed to differentiate between 
all jobs from janitor to head roller 
or No. 1 open-hearth man. These 
latter two jobs may have a respon- 
sibility for equipment worth millions 
of dollars and a product responsibility 
equally large. 

What average metal-fabricating plant 
has anything comparable? Yet many 
of them use the same high-percentage 
weighting for responsibility in their 
job evaluation system. This, of course, 


Nore: This article has been adapted from a chapter in AMA's Special Report No. 18, 


Line-Stafi Relationships in Production, which was recently issued to subscribers to AMA's 
Research Service, Manufacturing Division. Other subjects discussed in the report are 
line-staff relationships in industrial engineering, finance, purchasing, maintenance, and 


sales. Copies ma 
(AMA members $2.50). 
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may mean that they allow too great a 
spread between some jobs; or it may 
mean that not enough distinction is 
made among the jobs lower in the 
scale. 

This brings us to the heart of the 
staff-line relationship. Who has the 
responsibility for personnel—or, for 
that matter, for any other function in 
any part of the organization? The 
answer is obvious: The line supervisor 
or manager! Yet how often do we 
make sure that this is actually applied 
in our own organization? 


Responsibilities of Staff and Line 


Each of us who is accomplishing 
results through supervision of the 
efforts of others is line as far as the 
personnel function of those employees 
is concerned. In other words, my own 
personnel job is line as far as those 
who report to me are concerned and 
staff as far as all others in the com- 
pany are concerned. 

Too many of us in organizations are 
apt to forget this important distinction 
for one reason or another. It is easy 
for a personnel specialist to get so 
wrapped up in accomplishing a worth- 
while objective that he ends up trying 
to do this particular job for every 
manager in the company. Instead, he 
should be effectively developing—in 
cooperation with the line—policies 
and procedures which will enable each 
line man to handle the job. Thereafter 
it is the personnel specialist’s duty to 
help the line through training, coach- 
ing, coordinating, and other tech- 


niques, so that each line man can 
accomplish his desired objective. 
Unfortunately, many staff specialists 
succumb to a natural tendency to take 
over a program themselves in the in- 
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terest of expediting it. How can they 
ever expect to carry such a load? 
How will they ever get the needed 
cooperation from line managers who 
know that, in the final analysis, they 
are responsible for any such program? 

It should not, of course, be supposed 
that the shoe is on only one foot. 
Line people can be just as much at 
fault in this relationship as can staff 
people. How often have we heard a 
manager say, “I’m sorry, Joe, I don’t 
have anything to do with that—the 
Personnel Department handles it. I'd 
like to help you, but you’ll have to go 
see them.” 

What does such a manager do to 
himself? First of all, he abdicates his 
responsibility; secondly, he confesses 
that he isn’t a manager. He places 
himself in the position of an errand 
boy delivering messages—and not to 
Garcia! Is he running his show? Of 
course not. 

The best and most practical ap- 
proach for increasing the utilization 
of people (and thus decreasing pro- 
duction costs) through training, safety 
programs, suggestion systems, per- 
formance appraisal, management de- 
velopment, or any other personnel 
program is illustrated in the following 
example. 


The Team Approach 


At one plant a number of years ago 
(this was not, I might observe, in my 
present company), the safety program 
was practically nonexistent. It was 
difficult to hire people because the 
plant had the reputation of being a 
“butcher shop.” That was changed 
in the space of one year. 

Of course, it took a continuous good 
record for several years, followed by 
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a great deal of publicity and work to 
counteract the bad effects of the old 
reputation. Who did it? The per- 
sonnel manager? No. The safety 
man? No. A team—consisting of the 
personnel man, the safety man, and 
every line man, including the works 
manager of that plant and every line 
person in it—was responsible. 
Personnel people did the staff work 
and the research work. They planned 
and scheduled meetings for all those 
in supervisory positions in small 
groups of 10 or 12. No one group 
was entirely composed of foremen or 
superintendents or any other single 
function; rather, each group was 
made up of as complete a composite 
of every function and every level of 
the organization as possible. These 
were the men who in the past had 
resented the policing and “interfer- 
ence” by the safety man and others. 
The problem was put up to them. 
They were shown the huge cost in 
dollars, in addition to the cost of hu- 
man misery and suffering. They them- 
selves knew better than anyone else the 
plant’s reputation in the community, 
because they lived in the community. 
As a result of these meetings, a pro- 
gram was developed. This was a small 
plant of only 2,000 employees, but the 
initial goal was to save $50,000 in the 
cost of injuries in the first year. The 
goal was more than met. 


Sharing Responsibility 


Instead of everyone in the plant 
saying that safety was the safety man’s 


responsibility, all the line people 
agreed that safety was their respon- 
sibility—not only in their particular 
areas, but all over the plant. Each of 
them had the responsibility for point- 
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ing out to an associate the situations 
in his section that seemed to need 
correction. They agreed that whether 
good housekeeping or safety came 
first was a problem not unlike that of 
the chicken and the egg; as a result, 
it was arbitrarily decided that the 
initial drive would be on good house- 
keeping. 

Weekly plant inspections were held, 
not by the safety man alone, but by 
a committee of foremen and super- 
intendents. This committee rotated so 
that, during the year, each and every 
foreman and superintendent served on 
the inspection team. It makes a con- 
siderably stronger impression when a 
foreman from one department chides 
a fellow foreman about a hazardous 
condition than when the safety man 


does it alone. 


Safety Signals 


It was mutually decided that it 
would be dangerous to publish and 
highlight the statistics on visits of em- 
ployees to the dispensary for minor 
first-aid treatment, since this would 
undoubtedly tend to make employees 
take care of minor cuts and bruises 
themselves, rather than go to the dis- 
pensary. It was recognized, however, 
that such information could be ex- 
tremely valuable, if used to signal 
potential accidents. 

Thus, each foreman would study 
the records for his section given him 
by Personnel to find clues indicating 
which employees comprised his train- 
ing problem. He did not go to the 
employees and say, “You had 10 
hospital visits last month, so you are 
going to have an accident.” Instead, 
he studied the manner in which each 
such employee operated and tried to 
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teach him to do his job more safely. 
The odd thing was that, 9 times out 
of 10, productivity and product qual- 
ity increased as well as safety. 

Other techniques—such as rewards 
for accomplishment—were used to 
stimulate wholesome competition be- 
tween departments. Much of this had 
to be done by the personnel specialists 
as an adjunct to the work of the line 
men. 

It should not be necessary to dwell 
any longer on this example. The 
moral is quite clear: Don’t just turn 
the problem over to the line. Do that, 
by all means—but also help line 
people organize and coordinate their 
approach, and provide them with the 
necessary tools. 


Make Changes Slowly 


I realize that such an approach is 
necessarily slow, requiring as it does 
considerable practice in the art of 
handling people. Production men are 
by nature impatient and sometimes 
want to move faster in these areas than 
is compatible with sound results. 
Unions, through the pressure of their 
memberships, want to move even 
faster. We all live in a fast-moving, 
changing world; and within each of 
us are many pent-up desires, yearning 
for expression. Occasionally, as a re- 
sult of these pressures, we may have 
to institute “crash” programs which 
short-circuit the desirable effects of a 
somewhat slower and more humanized 
approach. 

While most people regard change as 
inevitable, in a free society an individ- 
ual’s accommodation to change is in 
direct proportion to the speed of the 
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Improving Line-Staff 
Relationships 


The relationship between staff and 
line in any function, the author sug- 
gests, may be improved if the staff 
man is guided by the following pre- 
cepts: 

© Distribute the responsibility for 

people to each person who di- 
rects the activities of people and 
insist that he accept it. 


Help in every way you can in 
selecting, coaching, training, ad- 
vising, and the like. 

Resist the temptation to take 
over any responsibility in the 
interest of expediting results. 
This takes infinite patience—but 
it will be rewarded in the end by 
a program that works more effec- 
tively. 

Be original—don’t copy. Know 
what your competitors, other 
companies in your area, and the 
most successful companies are 
doing; then analyze these ideas 
and adapt them to fit your own 
situation. 





change as it affects him. By this, I 
do not suggest that one should not be 
bold, visionary, and imaginative, but 
merely that it is necessary to temper 
one’s ideas and objectives to those 
who must accept them. One must lay 
the groundwork, not through high- 
pressure selling, but by creating a 
reasoned conviction. 





. » » Paced with a dearth of skilled production 
workers, many British companies have reverted 
to the wartime expedient of vestibule training, 
with excellent results. In view of the growing 
labor shortage here, American industry, the 
author suggests, might follow suit. 


Vestibule Training: Some 
Pointers from British Experience 


AILEEN C. ROTHERAM* 


THOUGH ON-THE-JOB training of new 
operators is a familiar practice in 
American industry, the specialized 
kind of indoctrination known as “ves- 
tibule training” has received compar- 
atively little attention except under 
pressure of emergency. 

During World War II, when indus- 
try had to cope with the problem of 
training large numbers of new work- 
ers, many of whom were unskilled and 
as yet unadjusted to an industrial en- 
vironment, vestibule training was in- 
troduced on a considerable scale and 
to good effect. Since then, however, it 
seems to have fallen into disuse. At 
present, many companies have no for- 
mal program for training operators; 
whatever training may be required is 
usually left to the foreman. 

While, admittedly, conditions in in- 
dustry today are vastly different from 
those obtaining in wartime, the prob- 


lem of how best to train new opera- 
tors has by no means been solved. 
Accidents and excessive scrappage 
occur as a result of inadequate train- 
ing; the turnover rate is still high in 
many companies; and _ on-the-job 
training has demonstrable disadvant- 
ages—it disrupts production by taking 
skilled workers away from their jobs 
to help the learners, and it excludes 
the use of training devices on the pro- 
duction floor. 

In Britain, the acute labor shortage 
of the past decade has prompted con- 
siderable research and experiment in 
this area, and many companies, both 
large and small, have adopted vesti- 
bule training as a means of making 
the most efficient use of manpower in 
the shortest possible time. At. the 
author’s company, a manufacturer of 
gas appliances employing approxi- 
mately 1,000 production workers, a 


* Miss Rotheram is the Training Officer of John Wright & Co. Ltd., Birmingham, England. 
For the past year, she has been on leave of absence in this country, studying various 


aspects of American management. 





vestibule training center was estab- 
lished in 1953 and has now become 
an integral part of the company’s 
training program. The center handles 
approximately 160 trainees a year and 
provides training in machining, in- 
spection, packing, and assembly work. 

Drawing upon her own experience 
in conducting this center, as well as 
her observations of other training 
programs in England and the United 
States, the author will outline some 
of the fundamentals of a vestibule 
training program and its practical ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in com- 
parison with other methods of opera- 
tor training. 


The Aims of Vestibule Training 


What are the objectives of a self- 
contained vestibule training center 
within, but separate from, the fac- 
tory? Generally speaking, they are: 

1. To supply the production de- 
partment with a stable worker who 
has achieved acceptable standards of 
performance. 

2. To provide a training which, in 
addition to imparting the necessary 
job knowledge and skills, gives the 
trainee an appreciation of the purpose 
of the job and the nature of his own 
contribution to the work of the com- 
pany as a whole. 

In setting out to achieve these aims, 
two basic facts about the learning 
process must be kept in mind: First, 
that a person tends to perceive things 
as a whole; and secondly, that he 
sees only what he is looking for. Be- 
fore the learner gets involved in a 
particular aspect of the job, then, he 
should see the job as a whole and 
have a general idea of the relation- 
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ship between his own task and the 
finished product or process. And since 
his own attitude will condition what 
he sees, a favorable context must be 
provided for the learning process. 


Setting the Stage 


In a vestibule training center, these 
axioms can readily be incorporated 
into the program. The components or 
units produced in the shop can be on 
display at their various stages of 
manufacture together with the finished 
product. The new operator can thus 
familiarize himself with the finished 
product, breaking it down or rebuild- 
ing it, depending upon its nature. 

In the course of training, the par- 
ticular job being taught should be 
related to the finished article and to 
the sequence of operations as a whole 
so that the operator’s own part in the 
sequence is made clear. The same 
rule holds good where the particular 
job is itself a complex series of ope- 
rations. Before he concentrates at any 
single point, all operations in the 
series should be demonstrated to the 
learner and, where possible, attempted 
by him. 

Since, generally speaking, the keener 
the trainee is to learn, the more ef- 
fective the training will be, motiva- 
tional elements play a considerable 
part in the training process. In a 
training center, however, unlike the 
factory proper, there is no natural 
tempo derived from production and 
no piecework or overtime pay, only 
a guaranteed wage to look forward to. 
Unless other incentives are introduced, 
then, the training may go 
“dead.” 

It is true that, at the beginning, a 
learner usually has some enthusiasm 


center 
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and a desire to succeed at the new 
job. He is likely to be interested in 
the work itself and in his new sur- 
roundings. 

In repetitive operations, however, 
this initial interest in the job soon 
flags and other incentives must come 
into play. The introduction of target 
times, praise for effort as well as 
achievement, and the stimulation of 
the trainee’s interest in his progress 
are some of the ways of invoking 
them. Building up the learner’s sense 
of importance—a feeling of being re- 
quired by the department—and an 
interest in the company and its prod- 
ucts are others. 

Above all, the aims of training must 
be made clear so that the trainee rec- 
ognizes them as being attainable with 
reasonable effort. Suggestions should 
always be positive, and exercises 


realistic. The materials that are pro- 
vided should be of a kind as to pre- 


sent a challenge to the learner. 


Teaching New Skills 


What procedures to use in teaching 
new skills is a subject in itself and 
only the salient features can be 
covered here. In this field, thinking 
has undergone considerable change 
but the new ideas are by no means 
universally accepted. 

A number of specialists still main- 
tain that a skill is built up from a 
series of discrete and partial responses 
which are blended into a whole by 
habit formation. However this may 
be, the acquisition of skills cannot be 
regarded merely as a recombination 
of distinct and separate acts that are 
already habitual. It represents rather 
the creation of a new form of re- 
sponse which appears suddenly and 
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has no resemblance to its antecedents. 
Thus every act of skill consists in fo- 
cusing behavior upon a new rhythm 
of responses. 

The acquisition of any industrial 
skill requires brain activity, sensory 
awareness, and muscular control. 
These have to be developed so that 
an organized and rhythmical pattern 
of movement results, with some senses 
emphasized even to the exclusion of 
others. The movements of the hand 
press operator, for example, may 
reach such a degree of organization 
that the visual sense is entirely elimin- 
ated while the tactile and kinesthetic 
senses, particularly the latter, are cor- 
respondingly enhanced. 

Special training exercises may be 
used if the nature of the operation 
warrants it. These exercises are usual- 
ly directed toward perfecting a skill 
or a group of skills—for example, the 
coordination of eye and hand move- 
ments. Since they may have no appar- 
ent connection with the job under in- 
struction, their purpose must be ex- 
plained to the trainee and their con- 
nection with the actual job made 
clear. If used, such exercises: consti- 
tute the first stage in training and are 
continued until the requisite quality 
and speed of performance have been 
attained. 


Outlining the Job 


The next stage in training is a step- 
by-step outline of the job or, depend- 
ing upon its complexity, a part of 
the job. For training purposes, each 
job element (as distinct from time- 
study elements) should have a recog- 
nizable start and finish. The reasons 
for doing each step in a particular 
way should be explained in a narra- 





tive fashion rather than technically, 
and any essential features should be 
stressed as they come up. 

On completing the outline, the 
trainee should be allowed to perform 
the operations himself. Even on this 
trial run, his attention should be 
drawn again to the important points 
in the outline, his errors corrected, 
and, above all, the proper pattern of 
movements insisted upon. The instruc- 
tor may be able to see at the outset 
where difficulties are likely to arise 
and he must try to eradicate the 
causes at once. 


The Problem of Incentives 


Settting up pre-determined target 
times is one of the chief means of 
stimulating activity during the train- 
ing period. This should be done as 
soon as possible and carried out sys- 
tematically. In some instances, a com- 
petitive element is introduced if the 
operator is allowed to set his own 
target. While target times must al- 
ways be attainable by the learner, 
they must also reflect the progress 
expected of him. Final targets, of 
course, are standard norms for day- 
work or piecework. 

Targets should be set also for the 
length of the run. At first, the run 
must of necessity be short, but, as 
skills are developed, target times 
should be maintained over progres- 
sively lengthening runs in order to 
build up stamina. The results ob- 
tained on target runs should be re- 
corded by the trainee, to give him a 
tangible idea of his progress. 

At this point in training, it may 
often be necessary to provide fresh 
incentives. The novelty may be wear- 
ing off and new difficulties may be 
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experienced as greater speed is re- 
quired. To take up the slack, addi- 
tional details about the job can be 
introduced. Attention may be drawn 
to the fact that the tasks performed 
in the initial days of training now 
appear relatively easy. The financial 
implications of piecework can be dis- 
cussed. Or the trainee’s interest can 
be aroused by taking him on a visit to 
the production department and intro- 
ducing him to his future foreman. 

Throughout the training period, en- 
couragement and praise must be given 
freely though not unjustifiably. Even 
where the trainee fails, either in 
learning the job or in attaining the 
targets, there will always be some- 
thing that can be singled out as an 
achievement, while constructive sug- 
gestions can be offered for improve- 
ments in weaker areas. 


The Transfer Period 


All the benefits of training can be 
lost if the transfer to the production 
department is not properly handled. 
Although training is intended to foster 
enthusiasm and an eagerness to work 
in the production department, the 
actual transfer is still a big step 
and the trainee will have to face new 
workmates, a 
relatively 


and 
unfamiliar surroundings. 
Everything possible should be done, 
therefore, to ease the changeover. 
The shop supervisor will have been 
notified of the transfer, of course, 
and should be on hand in the depart- 
ment when the new operator arrives. 
The workplace should be prepared 
and the materials and tools ready so 
that the operator can get to work 
without delay. The work itself is the 
one thing that will be familiar to him 


new supervisor, 
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in the new environment; by coping 
with it successfully he can regain 
his self-confidence and ease his re- 
lationship with the other employees. 
There are certain procedures which 
may facilitate the transfer. First, when 
training is nearing completion, the 
operator should spend a few hours in 
the production department as an in- 
troduction to shop atmosphere. Second, 
after completing his training, the new 
operator should be on loan to the pro- 
duction shop for the first three days or 
so, before he is officially transferred. 
During this introductory period, he 
should continue to check in at the 
training center, leaving his clothes 
there, for example, so that he is still 
in contact with familiar surroundings. 
Besides easing the transfer for the new 
operator, this procedure has another 
advantage in that trainees are likely to 
talk more freely at the center than in 
the shop. Hence, the training instruc- 
tor is better informed and more com- 
petent to take action with the pro- 
duction department should dissatisfac- 
tion arise. 


Liaison with the Production 
Department 


Here we touch on the important 
question of the relationship between 
the training center and the production 
department. For obvious reasons, full 
cooperation and close liaison between 
these departments are essential: 

1. Production materials must be made 
available for use in the training 
center, and completed work returned, 
after inspection, t~ the production 
floor. 

. The training center must be kept up 
to date on methods, materials, tools, 
and so on. The job layout in the 
training center must be identical in 
every respect with that in the shop. 
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. Early information about a pending 
vacancy in the shop may help con- 
siderably in placing a trainee. 


. Transfer is made easier if foremen 
visit the training center and show 
interest in the operators during the 
training period. 


It is also important that the oper- 
ators in the shop accept the training 
instructor and the training center. For 
example, if training is to be under- 
taken for the first time on a job al- 
ready in production, the training in- 
structor may have to study the job 
under production conditions; without 
the interest and co-operation of the 
shop workers, his task is considerably 
more difficult. Much can be done also 
to ease the transfer period for trainees 
if a good relationship exists between 
the training instructor and the shop. 


Pros and Cons 
of Vestibule Training 


Though vestibule training has some 
undeniable advantages, it is not with- 
out its drawbacks. At this point, it 
may be in order to sum up the pros 
and cons. Chief among the advantages 
of this type of training are: 


1. The program integrates induction, 
job instruction, and personal adjust- 
ment. 

. With planned training, the 
working methods are 
training time is reduced. 

3. Better placement of trainees can be 
achieved. 


On the debit side must be placed 


the following considerations: 


right 
learned and 


1. The trainee has two periods of ad- 
justment instead of one. 

2. When trainees see other jobs being 
done in the training center, they 
may voice a preference for these 
over their own. Social factors rather 
than job content seem to account 
for such preferences. 

. The trainees form social relationships 
which will necessarily be broken up 





upon transfer to different depart- 


ments. This is particularly notice- 
able where women operators are 
concerned. 


. Since trainees are new and not as 
yet settled permanently, any discon- 
tent which arises is likely to be ex- 
aggerated and may lead to some 
quits. 


. Shop supervisors tend to regard the 
training center as a reserve pool of 
labor which can be drawn upon when 
regular operators are absent. 


Evaluating the Results 


Some experts have credited vesti- 
bule training with such achievements 
as a 75 per cent reduction in learning 
time, a 30 per cent reduction in labor 
turnover, and a 30 per cent increase 
in production. For the most part, how- 
ever, these claims are based on cases 
where complex and difficult opera- 
tions, such as are encountered in the 
textile industry, were involved. What 
of the semi-skilled, more repetitive 
jobs? How can the effectiveness of 
operator training for these jobs be 
measured? 

The training instructor is the only 
person who can evaluate the results 
of training in individual cases. Two 
operators who have attained the same 
level of performance and are ready to 
be transferred from the training 
center may represent two quite differ- 
ent situations. One trainee may have 
experienced difficulty in mastering 
certain aspects of the job or in ad- 
justing to new industrial surround- 
ings, whereas the other has taken 
things in his stride. Obviously, the one 
case represents a greater training suc- 
cess than the other. 

This kiad of assessment is not tan- 
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gible enough, however, to serve as a 
general measure of the effectiveness 
of training. More useful criteria are 
the following, though these too may 
depend on special circumstances: 

1. The achievement by a trainee, 
under production conditions, of some 
target which could not be attained by 
experienced production workers. This, 
of course, is the aim of every training 
instructor, but naturally it does not 
happen very often. 

2. Acceptance by foremen of the 
training program. This may be mani- 
fested in a number of ways—the re- 
quest, for example, that the center be 
responsible for re-training operators, 
or the suggeston that it undertake 
some new training job. Again, if a 
foreman calls in the training instruc- 
tor when some difficulty is experi- 
enced on the shop floor, that, too, is 
evidence of his confidence in the pro- 
gram. 


3. Reduction in labor turnover. This 
is a useful indicator if it can be 
shown that the reduction is due to 
training. In one study, for example, it 
was found that, at the end of a 12- 
month period, of the operators who 
had passed through a vestibule train- 
ing center 40 per cent more were still 
in employment than those who had 
not. While it is difficult to isolate the 
effects of any single factor, turnover 
figures, if used with caution, may 
measure the over-all results. 

4. Successful performance on the 
job. This may be deduced from fol- 
low-up interviews at regular periods 
with former trainees. 








- How do companies go about formally 
appraising the ability and potential of their 
managers—and what standards do they measure 
them by? Here are the findings of a study 
designed to throw some light on these key factors 
in the effective development of the management 


team. 


Applying Yardsticks to Management 


THOMAS A. MAHONEY, WALLACE DOHMAN, AND THOMAS JERDEE* 


WHILE THE QUALITY of the manage- 
ment team has always been an im- 
portant ingredient in the formula for 
a successful enterprise, it has become 
ever more important in recent years. 
Many factors have contributed to this 
development—the increase in the num- 
ber as well as the size of business 
concerns, the decentralization of opera- 
tions, the small crop of depression 
babies, the reduced opportunities for 
management development during the 
depression and World War Il, and 
rapid technological change. As a 
result, farsighted companies today are 
devoting considerable time and money 
to improving their existing methods 
of identifying, developing, and train- 
ing management potential, and to 
making the most effective use of the 
managerial talent at their disposal. 
Intelligent planning for the develop- 
ment of the management team calls 
for careful analysis of the organiza- 
tion’s management needs and the re- 


sources it already has. This process 
involves almost constant appraisal of 
the qualifications of individual man- 
agers, from initial selection through- 
out the man’s career. The selection of 
future managers, the efforts to develop 
needed qualities, the matching of 
personal qualifications and job re- 
quirements, and the identification of 
men for promotion all entail assess- 
ments of ability and potential for the 
managerial job. 

The Management Development 
Laboratory of the University of Min- 
nesota Industrial Relations Center is 
currently engaged in a study of predic- 
tors of management potential. This 
study revolves around two general 
questions: 

1. What personal characteristics 
are required for successful perform- 
ance in management positions? 

2. How can these characteristics 
best be measured in the assessment 
of management abilities and potential? 





* This article reports a study of the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center 
Management Development Laboratory. The authors participated in this study as staff 
members of the Laboratory. Mr. Dohman has since joined American Potash and Chemical 


Company. 
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The results of this study should 
provide more efficient guides for the 
selection, placement, development and 
promotion of management personnel 
than now exist. Three general sources 
for predicting management potential 
are being investigated: (1) Perform- 
ance on various tests; (2) the back- 
ground and history of experiences; 
and (3) appraisals of observed job 
performance. This article reports the 
findings from the section of the study 
concerned with management appraisal. 

This section took the form of an 
investigation of current company 
practices in appraising managers. The 
findings throw some interesting light 
on two specific questions: 

1. What methods do present com- 
pany managements use to assess the 
managerial abilities and potential of 
their successors? 

2. What qualities do present man- 
agers seek in the development and 
promotion of their successors? 


In other words, the study was con- 
cerned with what existing manage- 
ments desire in their successors, and 
what they are doing to assess how 
far their successors possess these 
qualities. 


The Preliminary Survey 


A survey of management develop- 
ment activities in St. Paul, Minnesota 
firms was undertaken in 1955.' One 
of the purposes of this survey was to 
compare management development ac- 
tivities in companies with and without 
a formal management development 
program. The survey found that 22 of 


1 Thomas A. Mahoney, and Roberta J. Nelson, 
“Strengthening the Management Team,” Susi- 
ness News Notes, No. 31, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, August, 1956. 
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the 45 responding firms conduct some 
form of management appraisal. Two 
general types of appraisal were singled 
out: (1) Appraisal of present per- 
formance, and (2) appraisal of po- 
tential. The findings showed: 

1. Appraisals of present performance 
are equally common among companies 
with or without a stated policy of 
management development; 55 _ per 
cent of the former and 46 per cent 
of the latter conduct such appraisals. 

2. Appraisals of potential are much 
more common among companies with 
a stated policy of management devel- 
opment than among those without 
such a policy; 59 per cent of the 
former appraise potential as com- 
pared with only 23 per cent of the 
latter. 

3. The companies that have a stated 
policy of management development 
and do conduct management ap- 
praisals generally appraise both pres- 
ent performance and potential. 

Inasmuch as this initial survey was 

concerned with finding out how far 
management development activities 
prevailed among St. Paul firms, it 
did not explore the specifics of man- 
agement appraisal in detail. Hence, a 
second, more intensive, survey was 
undertaken. Of the 22 firms studied, 
10 were engaged in finance, nine in 
manufacturing, two in trade, and one 
in transportation. In gross annual 
sales, they ranged from less than $5 
million (nine firms) to more than $50 
million (two firms); the median was 
$10 million. Two of the companies 
had approximately 100 employees, and 
at the other end of the scale were three 
with more than 2,000; the median 
employment was about 250 employees. 
The following is an analysis of 
these companies’ replies to the question 
about their management appraisal 
programs. 
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One of the first questions the par- 
ticipants were asked was what they 
considered to be the purposes of 
their program and the reasons for its 
development. The responses uncovered 
a variety of objectives, many of the 
companies listing more than one. 


Appraisal Objectives 


Twenty of the 22 respondents said 
that appraisal was used to determine 
the training and development needs of 
individual managers. Twelve said 
that it was used in salary adjustments. 
Among the other purposes mentioned 
were the placement or assignment of 
managers (nine companies), the 
maintenance of an inventory of man- 
agement abilities (three companies), 
and the motivation of managers for 
better performance and development 
(4 companies). 

Several respondents could give no 
particular reason why their manage- 
ment appraisal program had been set 
up in the first place. Though ap- 
praisals were used for various pur- 
poses, the only reason for the initial 
installation, they thought, was that 
other companies were appraising man- 


agers and that it seemed a good thing 
to do. 


Appraisal Systems 


Management appraisal implies that 
the individual is being measured 
against the standards which the com- 
pany desires of its managers. Not 
only do these standards vary from 
one company to another, but appraisal 
systems themselves may differ widely 
in such matters as frequency, coverage, 
and responsibility for making the ap- 
praisal. All these aspects were ex- 
amined in some detail. 
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Who is appraised? In all but one 
of the companies studied, at least half 
the entire management team is ap- 
praised. In 10 companies, the ap- 
praisal program embraces the entire 
management team. Where less than 
100 per cent of the management team 
is appraised, it is usually the highest- 
ranking management positions that are 
omitted. Other management positions 
that are occasionally excluded are 
research directors and branch and 
agency managers. 


How often are appraisals con- 
ducted? Management appraisals are 
conducted once a year in 15 of the 22 
companies. Four of the 15 conduct 
appraisals twice a year during the 
first year a manager is assigned to a 
new job, and once a year there- 
after. Of the remaining firms, six 
appraise their managers every six 
months, and one appraises quarterly. 
In general, the annual appraisal ap- 
pears most common, although some- 
what more frequent appraisals may be 
conducted during a manager’s first 
year on a new assignment. 


Who appraises managers? Most 
commonly, responsibility for the ap- 
praisal of managers is assigned to the 
supervisor of the man who is being 
appraised; the superior alone conducts 
the appraisal in 14 of the firms 
studied. Four companies have an ap- 
praisal committee which includes the 
supervisor of the manager being ap- 
praised. In the remaining companies, 
someone other than the supervisor is 
assigned the responsibility. In these 
cases, this is usually a manager who 
ranks higher in the organization than 
the immediate supervisor. 


In the 10 companies whose officers 
are included in the appraisal program, 
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these particular appraisals are usually 
rather informal and are conducted 
by a committee of peers. 

The appraisal must be reviewed by 
someone other than the appraiser or 
the appraisal committee in 15 of the 
companies studied. This review is 
required most frequently in those in- 
stances where the immediate super- 
visor is assigned responsibility for 
the appraisal. 

What measures are used in the 
appraisal?* In comparing managers, a 
company has at its disposal any num- 
ber of possible yardsticks. In general, 
these sets of yardsticks take two forms 
—structured or unstructured. 

Sixteen of the participating com- 
panies use relatively structured yard- 
sticks. Of these, 14 employ a com- 
pletely structured appraisal form 
where a number of specific points are 
listed for consideration, and the re- 
maining two use forms which are 
“open end” in nature—a few general 
questions are asked as guides but the 
appraiser is free to apply his own 
particular standards. 

The managers who use the more 
structured form mention among its ad- 
vantages such facts as that it facili- 
tates comparison of appraisals from 
all parts of the company, it gives the 
impression of greater objectivity, and 
is usually more acceptable to those 
being appraised. In most instances, 


2A number of others have also investigated this 
question. See for example Joseph Dodge, 
“Some Marks of Successful Management,” Tux 
Manacement Review, January, 1955, pp. 9-11; 
Burleigh Gardner, “What akes Successful 
and Unsuccessful Executives?” Advanced Man- 
agement, September, 1948, pp. 116-125; Robert 
W. Heffner, “What Makes a Good Execu- 
tive?” Advanced Management, December, 1954, 
p. 21-23; Wilson Randall, “How to Identify 
Premetabie Executives,” Harvard Business Re- 
view, May-June, 1956, pp. 122-134; and “The 
Characteristics of a Good Executive,” Man- 
agement Methods, June, 1956, pp. 62-63. 
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the companies using these forms got 
them either from another company, 
a management consultant, or a text- 
book. 

The companies using the open end 
form stress the fact that management 
positions are not identical, and argue 
that a structured form never exactly 
fits any of the positions to which it 
is applied. Several of the reasons 
given for the use of a particular ap- 
praisal form suggest that many 
managements consider the process of 
conducting the appraisal more im- 
portant than the content of the ap- 
praisal itself. In general, they appear 
unwilling to spend time and money 
developing guides and forms for their 
own purposes and prefer to use a 
ready-made form from another source. 

Six of the companies studied use a 
completely unstructured set of meas- 
ures in appraising their managers. 
Some of these companies felt that they 
were too small to use a standardized 
form; they simply compare each man- 
ager with all the other managers in 
the company. Other companies in this 
group, though agreeing that a stand- 
ardized form is desirable, have not 
spared the time required to develop 
one. Several of these companies asked 
interviewers to suggest forms used by 
other companies which they might 
install. 

What characteristics do present 
managements seek to identify and 
develop in their successors? The spe- 
cific standards applied in the ap- 
praisal of managers afford some 
guidance on this question. The char- 
acteristics or standards used in the 
management appraisal are those which 
present managements are consciously 
or unconsciously developing in their 
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PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 


Personality 14 
Social acceptance 
Motivation 
General personality 
Responsibility 
Character 
Dependability 
Self-control 
Confidence 


Mental 
Ability to learn 
Initiative 


w-nwNnNN Oe Se UO 


Judgment 
Analytical ability 
Intelligence 
Leadership 
Skills 


Job knowledge 
Verbal facility 


Physical condition 


Total 





Personal and Performance Factors Most Frequently Appraised 


PERFORMANCE 
MEASURES 


FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 


General Performance ll 
Quality of output 
Over-all performance 
Quantity of output 
Attendance 
Cost Control 
Safety 

Supervision 
General supervision 
Training 
Motivating 
Directing 

Organizing and planning 

Coordination 


Total 








successors. Despite the fact that some 
companies have given relatively little 
thought to the particular measures 
embodied in their appraisal, the use 
of any set of measures tends to in- 
fluence the development of subordinate 
managers. 

The list of standards or factors in- 
cluded in the appraisal forms and 
the number of companies using each 
factor are shown in the accompanying 
table. These factors can be grouped 
into two general categories—personal 
characteristics and performance mea- 


sures. As may be seen, personal char- 
acteristics are mentioned somewhat 
more frequently than performance 
standards. 

Any classification of the standards 
mentioned is naturally arbitrary, but 
the list of factors and their frequency 
of use indicates that the participating 
companies tend to concentrate on the 
appraisal of personal attributes. This 
emphasis upon personal traits implies 
the belief that these particular traits 
are important to the success of a man- 
ager and that these traits can be ap- 
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praised directly through observation 
of the individual. 


It is interesting to note that the 
personal attributes most frequently 
mentioned are social acceptance, job 
knowledge, initiative, and ability to 
learn. The most frequently mentioned 
performance measures are quality of 
output, and organizing and planning 
performance. It is also interesting to 
note that while intelligence and phy- 
sical condition can be fairly accurate- 
ly measured by other means than ap- 
praisal, these traits are also sometimes 
included in the appraisal program. 

How satisfactory are present man- 
agement appraisal programs? Twelve 
of the 22 firms studied expressed dis- 
satisfaction with their present systems 
of management appraisal. The pri- 
mary objections were to the standards 
presently being used. Four companies 
felt that greater emphasis should be 
placed on the appraisal of perform- 
ance instead of on the appraisal of 
traits. Other objections were raised 
against the use of appraisals for salary 
purposes. It was felt that appraisals 
were primarily useful for developing 
the individual manager and that the 
use of appraisals for salary adjust- 
ments detracted from their effective- 
ness in stimulating development. This 
comment implies that appraisers use 
the appraisal to support salary ad- 
justments and are not so critical as 
they might be if the appraisal were 
not used for this purpose. 


Implications of the Findings 


The findings of this study are 
based upon the experience of 22 com- 
panies that conduct systematic ap- 
praisals of their management person- 
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nel. While the implications must be 
limited to the firms surveyed, they 
parallel those drawn from other re- 
lated studies. 


The diversity of characteristics ap- 
praised in these 22 companies corre- 
sponds with the variety of character- 
istics evident in the numerous man- 
agement appraisal guides and forms 
on file in the Management Develop- 
ment Laboratory. There does not ap- 
pear to be any single list of character- 
istics, traits, or measures which com- 
panies apply in appraising their man- 
agers. In part, this may be due to lack 
of forethought in developing a man- 
agement appraisal program. The un- 
critical acceptance and installation of 
appraisal guides used in other com- 
panies may lead to the proliferation of 
many more standards than would 
otherwise be used if management job 
requirements were carefully analyzed. 

On the other hand, the diversity of 
measures may result from the fact that 
the management job differs in differ- 
ent industries, companies, and types 
of work. This aspect is now being 
studied by the Management Develop- 
ment Laboratory. The possibility that 
there are many different kinds of man- 
agement jobs, calling for different 
personal characteristics, is under in- 
vestigation. 

The dissatisfaction with present 
techniques of management appraisal 
uncovered by this study is also ap- 
parent in the increased attention being 
given to the appraisal of managers in 
recent literature. There appears to be 
a fairly general feeling that the ac- 
curate appraisal of managers is ne- 
cessary for good management, and 
that existing techniques of appraisal 
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leave much to be desired. In short, it 
seems to be generally agreed that fur- 
ther research into the qualifications 
for management, and the criteria and 
methods of assessing these qualifica- 
tions is needed. 

As has been mentioned, much of the 
dissatisfaction with present appraisal 
methods stems from the belief that 
appraisals should apply performance 
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standards rather than the “trait” ap- 
proach. This suggests that job duties, 
requirements, and responsibilities are 
key factors in the assessment of man- 
agers. It is possible that, as these fac- 
tors are increasingly studied, they will 
eventually provide more valid meas- 
ures of managerial abilities than the 
personal characteristics on which ap- 
praisals today are largely based. 


Womanpower: A Survey of Changing 
Employment Patterns 


“a REVOLUTION in women’s employment has occurred in the course of the present 
century,” concludes the National Manpower Council in its latest study, Woman- 
power (Columbia University Press, $5.00). In 1890, the report points out, women 
constituted only about one-sixth of the work force; today, one out of every three 
workers is a woman. 

Employers may have to look increasingly to women, the Council advises, to 
keep demand and supply in balance in the labor market. Women in their middle 
and later years have constituted the largest single source of new workers over 
the past decade, and this age group is likely to figure even more significantly in 
the labor market in future years if the trend toward earlier marriage and child- 
bearing continues. 

Though, as a result of home and family responsibilities, women workers are 
more likely than men to experience interruptions in employment, to work part 
time rather than full time, and to be absent from the job, there is no appreciable 
difference, the Council reports, in the average quit rates for all employed men 
and women. More flexible work arrangements, it is suggested, would reduce 
absenteeism and turnover among women workers by making it easier for them to 
meet both their family responsibilities and the demands of a regular job. 

Women have yet to achieve equa! status with men in most occupations. Women 
workers are concentrated in relatively few fields at the lower end of the skill 
hierarchy, mainly secretarial and clerical, sales, services, and semi-skilled opera- 
tions; they are poorly represented in skilled trades and in supervisory or man- 
ager'«) positions. These employment characteristics are largely the product of 
“discontinuity in work, part-time work, the prevailing beliefs of workers and 
employers, and . . . limited opportunities for promotion,” says the Council. 

If the country’s reserves of womanpower are to be utilized effectively, a number 
of changes seem to be called for. Occupational and educational opportunities 
for women should be broadened, the Council recommends, and counselling and 
training facilities for older women introduced on a wider scale. Employers, too, 
may have to re-examine their attitudes toward women workers. “As a rer ult of 
current practices,” the Council points out, “employers often deny themselves 
capable employees, and the abilities of many women are underutilized and, there- 
fore, in good part wasted.” 








. The argument that high pension costs 
preclude the hiring of older workers has recently 
been challenged by a Department of Labor study. 
In agreeing with the Department's conclusions, 
the author here points up the need for re-examin- 
ing the actuarial assumptions underlying current 
pension plans. 


Pension Costs and the 
Employment of Older Workers 


R. M. PETERSON 


Vice President and Associate Actuary 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


IT IS COMMONLY believed that the ac- 
tuarial provisions of pension plans 
constitute a well-nigh insurmountable 
barrier to the hiring of older workers. 
Many employers seem to be convinced 
that the cost of pensions for employees 
hired at older ages would be so much 
greater than that for younger em- 
ployees as to be prohibitive—or that 
the payment of small pensions, or none 
at all, would create an unfavorable im- 
pression in the public mind. 

These views are challenged, how- 
ever, in a pioneering study recently 
released by the Department of Labor 
and prepared with the assistance of a 
citizens’ committee representing pen- 
sion consultants, bank trust officers, 
educators, and life insurance com- 
panies.” “The costs of private pen- 
sion provisions,” the Department con- 


* Pension Costs—In Relation to the Hiring of 

Older Workers, Bureau of Employment Se 
curity, U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1956. 


cludes, “ought no longer to be con- 
sidered a real obstacle to the employ- 
meni of older workers.” 

In support of this conclusion, the 
report presents a number of argu- 
ments based on factual findings, which 
merit the consideration not only of 
financial officers but of general man- 
agement as well. This article will 
examine these arguments and attempt 
to clarify some of the technical ques- 
tions involved. 


A Summary of the Argument 


The reasoning upon which the con- 
clusions reached in the report are 
based may be summarized as follows: 

1. OASI benefits make it unneces- 
sary to provide substantial private 
pension plan benefits. The employer 
contributes in support of OASI at the 
same rate for all employees and, in 
employing an older worker, provides 
for maintenance of his OASI cover- 
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age. The OASI retirement income 
for workers retired in the future may 
average better than $100 a month and 
$150 for a married couple. 

2. Most private pension plans pro- 
vide retirement benefits in proportion 
to years of service rather than a flat 
amount or percentage of earnings un- 
related to service. 


3. The spread and accrual of vested 
rights under private pension plans 
will gradually enable more older work- 
ers to enter new employment without 
forfeiting previously acquired pension 
credits. 

4. The cost differential in current 
outlays (at rates presently estimated 
as adequate) between employees hired 
at older ages and those hired at 
younger ages will probably turn out 
to be much less when ultimate costs, 
based on actual experience, emerge. 
The pension for the younger employee 
may likely be larger and his life ex- 
pectancy after retirement greater than 
that provided for in current cost esti- 
mates. Also, if savings from turnover 
are assumed as a result of the absence 
of vesting upon termination of employ- 
ment, these should be offset against 
the cost of acquiring and training 
replacements. 

These arguments are worthy of 
serious consideration. Let us examine 
them in greater detail. 


The Federal Program 


As to OASI benefits, the funding 
method makes it possible to pay sub- 
stantial incomes to retired workers 
without having full conventional re- 
serves on hand before payments begin. 
Current contributions from active 
workers, young and old, and their 
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employers go mainly toward paying 
benefits for retired workers. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
method of funding a nationwide pen- 
sion scheme. It should be better un- 
derstood, however, lest people are led 
to believe that, by some governmental 
wand-waving, pension costs can be 
made to disappear. Here are some 
facts about these costs. 

Effective January 1, 1957, taxes 
under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act increased from 4 per cent 
to 4% per cent (for employee and 
employer combined) and will reach 
9% per cent in 1975—more than 
double the 1957 rate. The ultimate 
outlay required under the present 
benefits formula could range from 8.3 
per cent to 12.6 per cent of payrolls, 
according to estimates of the Actuary 
of the Social Security Administration. 
Furthermore, if the OASI retirement 
earnings test were liberalized or elimi- 
nated, these estimates would soar to 
much higher levels. 


Some Features of Private 
Pension Plans 


The group annuity contracts issued 
by life insurance companies have, al- 
most from their inception over 25 
years ago, provided benefits which are 
in proportion to years of service—a 
feature which the Labor Department 
report considers favorable to the hir- 
ing of older workers. 

Vested benefits under private plans 
which enable a person leaving one 
employer to carry with him paid-up 
retirement benefits upon entering new 
employment at an older age are also 
emphasized in the report. Studies of 
existing pension plans made by the 
Social Security Administration, the 
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Bankers Trust Company, and the State 
of New York furnish ample evidence 
that a much higher proportion of the 
plans covered by insurance contracts 
have vesting provisions than those on 
a trusteed basis. In general, insurance 
companies have recommended reason- 
ably liberal vesting provisions as good 
pension practice, and the services of 
the insurance company are peculiarly 
suited to handling “portable pen- 
sions.” 


Cost Differentials 


As to the current cost differential 
under private pension plans between 
the workers hired at older ages and 
those hired at younger ages, its sig- 
nificance has been considerably over- 
emphasized. The pensions ultimately 
paid to employees now in the younger 
age group will probably be larger than 
those contemplated at present; it is 
likely, also, that these workers will 
enjoy a longer life after 65 than per- 
sons who are now 65 or close to it. 

Some of these elements of ultimate 
cost should be recognized in current 
funding. Where benefits are related 
to some final-salary formula, for ex- 
ample, cost estimates should be based 
on a salary scale which makes reason- 
able allowance for future salary in- 
creases, 

The probability of increased life 
expectancy at retirement age should 
also be taken into account in current 
cost estimates. This can be done in 
two ways: (1) by assigning a greater 
value to a pension unit for a given 
retirement age to be reached, say, in 
1980, than for such age reached in 
1960; and (2) by establishing a mar- 
gin in the assumed interest rate which 
will produce appropriately higher con- 


tributions for the younger entry ages 
than for the older entry ages. 


A Hypothetical Case 


Illustrative costs are shown in the 
accompanying table, using the pen- 
sion plan negotiated in the steel indus- 
try as a base. The figures show the 
annual normal cost contributions, by 
age of entry into employment, which 
the Equitable would recommend for 
a company adopting that plan. Since 
the benefit formula is calculated in 
terms of the average salary for the last 
10 years of service, these cost esti- 
mates assume increases in the rate of 
compensation over the period of em- 
ployment. The use of a 21% per cent 
interest rate probably serves to pro- 
vide a greater funding margin at the 
younger ages than the older and thus 
allows for an increased life expectancy 
for the younger entrants. The mortal- 
ity table used assumes a life expect- 
ancy, at age 671, of 14 years for all 
entrants. 

For wage-earners, as the table indi- 
cates, the annual normal cost ranges 
from $120 at the entry age of 30 and 
$189 at age 40, to $265 at age 55 and 
$300 at age 60. In cents per hour 
(assuming 2,000 hours per year), the 
range is from 6 cents at age 30 and 
9.4 cents at age 40, to 13.2 cents at age 
55 and 15 cents at age 60. In general, 
costs for persons hired at older ages 
are no more than twice those for per- 
sons hired at younger ages. In cents 
per hour, the average differential may 
be only about 7 cents. It should be 
noted also that the increase in cost is 
gradual, the difference between age 
40 and age 50 being only about 24% 
cents per hour. 

For salaried workers, the annual 
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Estimated Pension Costs and Benefits, by Age of Entry 
Steel Industry Pension Plan 


Wace-Earners 


Costs 
Per Hour Monthly 
Employment Cost (2000 hrs.) Benefit 


$120 6.0 cents $84 
189 94 69 
214 10.7 56 
242 12.1 WY 
254 12.7 36 
265 13.2 31 
287 143 24 
300 15.0 19 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Costs 
Per Hour 
(2000 hrs.) Benefit 


22.0 cents $308 
17.7 129 
12.6 66 
12.1 vw 
12.7 36 
13.2 31 
14.3 24 
15.0 19 


Age at 
Entry Into Annual Annual 


Cost 
$1 


Monthly 


SHEReEERSS 


Benerit FoRMULA 
Monthly income is the greater of: (a) 1 per cent of average monthly earnings for 


final 10 years of service multiplied by total years of service less $85; (b) $2.50 for 
each year of service up to 30 years. 


ACTUARIAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Average retirement age: 67%. 


Mortality table: GA 1951 Table—Equit- 
able 1955 Projection. 


244%. 


Provision for expenses and contingen- 
cies: 5%. 


Interest rate: 





Withdrawal rates: Moderate assumptions. 


Seale of earnings increase: 
Wage earners: 2% annually to age 45; 
1%, age 45-55; no increase after 55. 
Salaried employees: 3% annually to 
age 50; 2% thereafter. 


Starting rate of earnings: 
Wage earners: $300 monthly. 
Salaried employees: $450 monthly. 








normal cost for young entrants is 
greater than for older entrants. This 
results from the salary increases as- 
sumed and the social security offset 
in the benefit formula. For example, 
for entry age 30, the annual cost is 
$441; and for entry age 55, it is $265. 


Other Considerations 


Estimates based on assumptions 
about salary scales must be used with 
caution, of course. The important 
thing is to make some reasonable 
allowance for increases in compensa- 
tion where the pension formula de- 


pends upon final earnings. It may well 
be, for example, that the future trend 
in wage rates will be more favorable 


than is now assumed. In that event, 
the differential in cost with respect to 
older and younger wage-earners would 
be less than indicated—perhaps even 
negligible. 

These data lend support, however, 
to the arguments advanced by the De- 
partment of Labor. If current outlays 
were computed in a manner similar 
to that illustrated here, some trouble- 
some cost differentials in existing plans 
could be eliminated. The assumption 











of high interest rates with no allow- 
ance for improvements in life expect- 
ancy or increases in earnings produces 
inadequate cost estimates and unjusti- 
fied cost differentials between older 
and younger employees. 

As a final comment, it may be 
pointed out that pension plans should 
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not be considered in isolation. They 
are only one part of a broad program 
of employee compensation and bene- 
fits. If pension costs are considered 
in this framework, there should be 
less resistance to the participation of 
older employees in well-designed pen- 
sion programs. 


. » Introduced “cold,” a work simplification — 
program is liable to meet with stubborn resistance 
on the production floor. American Machine & 
Foundry has overcome this problem by pre-selling 


its plant managers and supervisors on “working 
smarter instead of harder.” 


Work Simplification: 
Putting the Program Over 


LOU BACKER 


Assistant Director of Personnel—Training and Management Development 
American Machine & Foundry Company 


EVERY COMPANY that is thinking of in- 
stalling a work simplification program 
is confronted by two major stumbling 
blocks: how to gain acceptance of the 
program and how to keep the pay-off 
proposals coming in after the initial 
enthusiasm has died down. At Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Company, we 
feel that we have the answer to both 
these problems. 

Our 1956 work simplification pro- 
gram, in which only five of our 37 
plants were fully engaged during an 


average period of five months, re- 
sulted in savings of over $200,000— 
an achievement that proved something 
over and above the fact that taking a 
new look at old jobs pays off. Much 
of the success of the program, we be- 
lieve, can be ascribed to our efforts to 
insure that it started off on the right 
foot. 

How should a company set about 
securing acceptance of the program? 
At AMF, we believe that the answer to 
this problem begins with the develop- 
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ment of the right climate at the plant 
where a work simplification program 
is to be installed. We start out, there- 
fore, with a visit to the plant by a 
member of our central training staff. 
The training man’s first job is to 
sell the plant’s chief executive on the 
benefits to be gained from a work 
simplification program. Since all plant 
managers are continually seeking new 
ways to reduce costs, the “sales pres- 
entation” at this level takes the form 
of an explanation of the techniques of 
the program, backed up by a demon- 
stration of the success achieved 


through work simplification at other 
plant locations. 

If the training man fails to sell the 
plant manager, the project ends then 
and there, since any program that 
does not have the blessing and enthu- 


siastic support of the man at the top 
is doomed before it starts. Once the 
plant manager’s acceptance has been 
gained, the program must then be sold 
to the supervisors and foremen who 
will be responsible for actually putting 
it into effect. 


The Workshop Sessions 


At AMF, each plant is responsible 
for carrying out its own training ac- 
tivities. Our central training staff acts 
in an advisory capacity—rendering 
help and guidance in planning and 
preparing local training programs, 
training instructors, and furnishing 
visual aids and other training mate- 
rials. 

When the decision was taken to em- 
bark on work simplification in some 
of our plants, it became the task of the 
central training staff, therefore, to 
train the instructors who would be 
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responsible for planning and conduct- 
ing the program at their own locations. 

To enable training for the various 
locations to be carried on simultane- 
ously, we set up a Conference Leader’s 
Workshop in which two or three 
trainees from each of five or six plants 
participated. Three of these workshops 
were conducted in 1956. We found 
them not only a convenient way to in- 
stitute training at several locations at 
the same time but also a valuable 
medium for the exchange of ideas and 
methods among different plants. 

We took special care in selecting 
our instructor trainees. Our specifica- 
tions called for young, energetic people 
who had manifested the ability to get 
things done and generally showed 
good potential. We also specified that 
the trainee should have sufficient 
status to carry weight with higher 
management. In practice, we found 
that these requirements worked out 
very well. Our trainees, some of whom 
were industrial engineers, and others 
plant superintendents, general fore- 
men, or full-time training personnel, 
soon developed the enthusiasm neces- 
sary to make the workshops a success. 

Each trainee brought with him a 
tough plant problem to be solved in 
the workshop sessions. The conference 
itself lasted five days, starting at 8:30 
in the morning and continuing until 
9:30 at night, the group eating all their 
meals together in order to provide as 


“much time as possible for the ex- 


change of information. 

Following is a summary of the con- 
tent of the five-day course: 

First day. The course began with a 
study of the duties and responsibilities 
of a foreman or supervisor, followed 
by an exposition of the philosophy of 
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work simplification. In this way, it 
proved easy to demonstrate how a 
work simplification program could 
help every supervisor in carrying out 
his job. The afternoon session was 
devoted to a discussion of conference- 
leading techniques, since all the course 
material was prepared in this form. 
A talk on simplified drafting, a sub- 
ject in which AMF has been one of the 
outstanding pioneers, rounded out the 
evening. 

Second day. Here the trainees were 
formed into groups. After a discus- 
sion of the theory behind the various 
charting techniques, each trainee 
charted his own plant problem with 
the assistance of the other members of 
his group. To help with this part of 
the work, motion pictures of the actual 
operation were shown and studied 
wherever possible. 

Third and fourth days. These two 
days, including the evening sessions, 
were spent in analyzing the details of 
each problem by the various groups 
and working out a solution to it. 

Fifth day. On this final day, each 
instructor trainee presented his prob- 
lem to the entire group, together with 
the new method that had been devel- 
oped during the preceding two days. 
The brainstorming technique was then 
employed, to obtain ideas for improv- 
ing the method still further. Some- 
times, this technique produced as 
many as 70 ideas, from which four or 
five usable solutions were obtained. 

After they returned to their own 
plants, the instructor trainees made a 
report to their chief executive, ex- 
plaining the solution of their workshop 
problems. Usually, the local program 
was then planned and a starting date 
agreed upon. 


A few days before the local training 
program was scheduled to start, our 
central training staff put on a five- or 
six-hour informational conference for 
the plant inanager and his staff. This 
conference was a condensed version 
of the training program, designed to 
explain to top management the con- 
tent of the courses their foremen and 
supervisors were to receive. The in- 
structors who had been trained in our 
workshop sessions were used to pre- 
sent the case problems and their solu- 
tions to them. In this way, we not 
only built up the instructors’ self- 
confidence but also increased their 
prestige in the eyes of their superiors. 


The Local Training Programs 


These local training programs lasted 
from 8 to 12 weeks, one two-hour 
meeting being held each week. Local 
practice determined whether the meet- 
ings were held on company time or 
during the employees’ free time. 
Usually, all first-line supervisors were 
trained in the first round, and the re- 
maining supervisors and some lead 
men in the second and third rounds. 
In some plants, members of the union 
participated in the regular training 
sessions; in others, the union com- 
mittee or selected union groups were 
given special sessions or training. 

The first unit of this local training 
course consists of a discussion of the 
duties of a foreman or supervisor. 
The instructor begins by ascertaining 
from the group that a supervisor has 
responsibilities to his employees, his 
superiors, and himself. He then lists 
these duties in detail and goes on to 
review them in the light of how they 
can be aided by a work simplification 
program. In the process, he demon- 
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strates that 90-95 per cent of a super- 
visor’s responsibilities can be made 
easier through such a program. This 
usually completes the selling job and 
the group’s enthusiasm grows with 
each successive meeting, particularly 
after the first proposed improvement 
has been installed. 


Sustaining the Pay-Off 

After the training program has been 
completed, group participation is em- 
ployed to tackle the second problem— 
sustaining the pay-off. The foremen 
or supervisors are formed into work- 
ing groups, each of which is given a 
schedule of visits to be made to dif- 
ferent departments in the plant. Dur- 
ing the visit, the group consults with 
the department’s foreman and dis- 
cusses his most urgent problem with 
him. The group then takes on the 
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problem and submits its solution to the 
Work Simplification Committee. The 
Committee reviews these various pro- 
posals and the better ones are then 
put into operation. 

Essentially, then, sustaining the pay- 

off is a matter of using this approach: 

1. Select a job to be improved. 

2. Get the facts. 

3. Study the facts to determine which 
details can be eliminated, combined, 
or improved. 

4. Improve the method. 

5. Put the new method into effect. 

Our experience with this program 

in 1956 resulted in an average annual 
saving of nearly $5,000 for each pro- 
posal that was accepted. At present, 
we have upwards of 80 other proposals 
under consideration, and plan to ex- 
tend the program to other AMF piants 
this year. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


AMA’s General Management Conference, which will feature a number of 
papers of interest to personnel executives, will be held Monday through 
Wednesday, June 3-5, at the Statler Hotel, New York City. 




















. . . A systematic summer employment program 
can be a highly effective means of atiracting the 
student to a permanent position with the company 
after he graduates—but careful advance plan- 
ning is needed if the “trial marriage” is to work 


out. 


How To Run a Summer 
Employment Program 


WILBUR A. LEWIS 


Graduate School of Business and Public Administration 


Cornell University 


FACED WITH the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining competent college graduates 
to fulfill their manpower needs, many 
companies have begun to experiment 
with summer-employment programs 
for college students. 


Hiring students for the summer is 
nothing new, of course. But it is only 
recently that companies have gone 
about it in a systematic way—and 
these apparently are still somewhat 
in the minority. A recent survey of 
223 engineering students, for example, 
found that while 46.3 per cent had 
participated in formal summer em- 
ployment programs, the remainder 
did not recognize their summer jobs 
as forming part of a systematic pro- 
gram.' 

In a survey made by the author of 
31 companies with summer-employ- 


1 Survey of Engineering Students, (unpublished 
report), College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, December, 1956. 


ment programs for college students, 
a considerable body of experience was 
reported which may be helpful to 
other organizations considering the 
pros and cons of establishing such a 
program. This article will review these 
experiences, together with some evi- 
dence from other studies, and will out- 
line the essentials of a summer-em- 
ployment program suggested by these 
findings. 


Why Establish A Summer 
Employment Program? 


Though many companies launched 
their programs with the aim merely 
of locating potential candidates for 
permanent employment, a number of 
other worthwhile objectives have been 
recognized: 

1. To supplement the regular recruit- 

ment program by locating possible 


applicants for permanent employment 
after graduation. 


2. To evaluate the qualifications and 
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personality of summer trainees as po- 
tential candidates for permanent em- 
ployment. 

. To accomplish worthwhile com 
projects during the summer 


. To provide the student with an op- 

portunity to: 

Gain industrial experience. 

Apply his educational know-how. 
Assess the job opportunities provided 
by the company. 

Determine fields of interest for his 
career development. 

Earn some money toward his college 
expenses. 

. To build good will with the faculty 
and student body of educational in- 
stitutions. 

In planning the program, the fol- 
lowing considerations are of first im- 
portance: what type of student to re- 
cruit, what methods of recruitment to 
employ, and what renumeration to 
offer. 


What Type of Student? 


At present, companies recruit stu- 
dents for ordinary summer employ- 
ment at every stage in their college 
career. Primarily, however, they seem 
to be interested in students who have 
finished their junior year or graduates 
returning for advanced degrees.” 

Business is becoming aware, how- 
ever, that it should try to attract also 
students who have completed only 
the first year of college. As it is, many 
students completing their freshman 
and sophomore years enter actual 
production positions, with the pro: 
spects of an opportunity to enter the 
field of their choice in future sum- 
mers. The engineering shortage, too, 
has highlighted the advantages of at- 
tracting the student to the company 
at the earliest point in his career. 


* Employment of the College Graduate, Report 
No. 152, National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, 1956, p. 25. 
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Though ali the companies included 
in the survey were chiefly interested 
in the student with technical training, 
the need is increasing for competent 
college men to fill nontechnical posi- 
tions, and the value of expanding 
present facilities to include students 
of all educational backgrounds is be- 
ginning to be recognized. 

The personal qualifications required 
of student applicants are similar to 
those required for permanent employ- 
ees. Among the qualifications listed 
by reporting companies are these: 

q Enrollment at accredited school. 

{A reasonable grade point average. 

{A desire to shoulder broad manage- 

ment responsibilities quickly. 

{Good academic and college back- 


grounds. Pleasing personality. Social 
acceptability. 


{ Campus leadership or significant par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. 


The majority of respondents em- 
phasized leadership and personality. 
As one company explained, “The stu- 
dent should possess good leadership 
qualities and have an above-average 
personality in order to do the most 
good upon returning to the campus.” 
In order to build good will among the 
faculty and student body of an educa- 
tional institution, companies prefer 
to select students who have status on 
the campus. If the summer experience 
is favorable, their comments on the 
company will have considerable im- 
pact. 


How to Recruit 


Recruiting practices for summer 
programs are as varied as for per- 
manent employment. Over half the 
companies usea one or more of the 
various college facilities such as cam- 
pus interviewing, campus placement 
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offices, and recommendations of col- 
lege professors. Summer recruiting 
may be done simultaneously with 
regular recruiting, or special campus 
visits may be scheduled. Some re- 
cruiters arrive on campus armed with 
special brochures, personnel require- 
ment sheets, and one-page descriptions 
of summer activities. 

Companies that place a relatively 
small number of students usually re- 
cruit on a local basis. This method is 
extremely effective since most college 
students prefer to locate close to home 
during the summer months. Larger 
placement operations as well might 
benefit by focusing recruiting on local 
residents. 


A wide range of recruiting methods 
is thus available, including: 

On-campus recruitment. 

College placement offices. 

Direct application. 

Recommendations 
ployees. 

Recommendations 
mer employees. 

Recommendations 
sors. 


Local area announcements. 
Advertisements in career manuals. 
Place card announcements. 
Special literature and brochures. 


The Question of Salaries 


That salary is an important con- 
sideration is emphasized by the find- 
ings of another survey carried out 
recently among a group of undergrad- 
uate students who participated in a 
summer-employment program.* When 
asked what they believed to be the 
most important factors to consider in 
seeking a summer job, all mentioned 


from company em- 


from previous sum- 


from college profes- 


* Survey Undergraduates Employed in an In- 
dustrial Firm, (unpublished report), Syracuse, 
New York, January, 1957. 
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pay. Since summer employment often 
provides the student with the funds 
for his current educational expenses, 
he is naturally keenly interested in 
his renumeration. 

Companies should consider the fol- 
lowing points in planning their salary 
schedule for the summer program: 


{Salaries should be comparable with 
those paid for other part-time em- 
ployment available in the community 
oat he other firms engaged in summer 
programs for college students. 


{| Salaries will probably be below current 
rates for college graduates. 


{A salary “additive” that merits con- 
sideration is payment for travel ex- 
penses to and from the place of em- 
ployment. 


It is common practice to base the 
salary scale on the number of college 
years complete’. Among the engi- 
neering students covered in the survey 
previously mentioned, average weekly 
salaries for the summer of 1956 were 
as follows: 

After two years $74 

After three years 75 

After four years 81 

After five years 84 

These same students indicated, how- 
ever, that there was no correlation be- 
tween salary and job satisfaction. 

If companies use current starting 
salaries for four-year graduates as a 
guide to establishing their summer 
wage structure, summer applicants 
may be offered somewhat lower rates. 

Compensation for travel expense 
deserves special consideration if stu- 
dents are to be attracted from eastern 
schools, say, to the western part of the 
country. It is customary for many 
firms to reimburse the student for his 


‘travel expense to and from the com- 


pany. The important consideration is 
how far the student has to travel. 
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Transportation allowance is an es- 
sential requirement, according to an 
AMA report, if the student has to 
travel more than 100 miles to get to 
the plant location.‘ 


Placing the Student 

Because the student gains a better 
understanding of the company if he 
is given a definite and interesting 
work assignment, every attempt should 
be made to place him in a position 
where his educational background and 
training can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. If possible, he should be 
given substantially the same type of 
work as he expects to perform after 
graduation, though with a lesser 
degree of responsibility. An experience 
which will directly correlate with his 
particular major is all-important to 
the student. One company employing 
50 students, for example, follows this 
policy: 

The trai lly works on projects 

em it pot oy A them through 
to completion. The projects are spe- 
cial assignments which involve quite a 
bit of time and effort and which our 
men have not had the chance to 
tackle. They also work on group proj- 
ects. Then, too, they may, since it is 
our vacation period, finish projects 
which our vacationing engineers have 
been working on. 

The work experience set up for the 
student should meet the following 
criteria: : 

{ Afford the broadest exposure to plant 

operations. 

{ Provide satisfaction and a sense of 

accomplishment. 

{ Correlate with his particular interest 

or academic specialty. 

{ Present a stimulating challenge. 


*Karl A. Hill, “A Look at College Recruiting,” 
Building an Effective Work Force, AMA Per- 
sonnel Bories ©. 165, p. 18. 
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{ Be completed within a three-month 
period. 
{ Provide on-the-job training. 


Supervising the Student 

“The choice of the individual super- 
visor,” one company states, “may well 
determine the success of our program 
and for this reason care is exercised 
in assigning the students to super- 
visors who will be interested in the 
training and development of the un- 
dergraduate.” 

Summer students are usually as- 
signed to a group under a first-line 
supervisor in the same manner as 
regular employees. The type of super- 
vision is the same as that for other 
employees, though some firms give 
students somewhat special attention. 
Since it is essentially the supervisor 
who creates a favorable climate for 
training and development, the choice 
of supervisors is a matter of first im- 
portance. 

Besides direct supervision from 
heads of departments where the 
trainees are assigned, guidance and 
counseling are usually made available 
from the personnel or training depart- 
ment. With a large number of sum- 
mer employees, it is feasible to de- 
signate a full-time staff member to 
coordinate the program. 

There is considerable diversity of 
opinion among employers as to what 
should be expected of the trainee. 
Some contend that the same standards 
should apply to summer employees 
as to full-time employees, while others 
maintain that it is unfair to expect 
comparable production during a short 
stay. The majority of firms seem to 
expect a reasonable amount of work 


but are willing to make an allowance 
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for the learning potential of the opera- 
tion. 

The minimum expectation is ex- 
pressed by one company as follows: 
To do a good job on his assignment 
which will be in keeping with his 
scholastic training, to listen, to learn, 
to question, and to apply all theory 
learned to his specific job. 

Among other requirements estab- 
lished by employers are these: 


{ A general paper at the end of the 
summer reporting on his work assign- 
ments and the formal aspects of the 
program. 

{ Written training reports after each 
assignment covering personal observa- 
tions, difficulties encountered, and con- 
structive criticism. 

{ Suggestions for improvement in opera- 
tions. 

{| Names of other classmates who might 
be qualified for employment. 

{ Participation in orientation meetings. 


The Problem of Orientation 


In summer employment, the student 
is faced with the change from an 
academic to a working environment. 
Some resistance to this change may 
be expected since the transition from 
theory to practical experience often 
creates confusion. The student’s par- 
ticipation in group meetings can 
facilitate his orientation to the com- 
pany. Orientation meetings acquaint 
him with the organization of opera- 
tions, company policies and products, 
and the job opportunities available. 
A complete orientation program usual- 
ly includes plant and laboratory tours 
as well, 

Discussion groups for students may 
be arranged so that they can talk over 
work projects completed or in process, 
compare their own experiences with 
those of other summer employees and 
air their suggestions and problems. 
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In current practice, special sessions 
are convened to present technical in- 
formation to the student engineer and 
to introduce technical problems that 
are not usually encountered during 
the brief period of summer employ- 
ment. 

As to the format of meetings, com- 
panies use lectures, discussions, or a 
combination of these. Some companies 
have great success with luncheon meet- 
ings. If meetings are scheduled at 
intervals throughout the summer 
period, the student’s interest is more 
likely to be maintained. 

Who should conduct the meetings? 
Among the possible choices are top 
management officials, division repre- 
sentatives, department supervisors, 
the personnel department, the training 
unit, or college relations representa- 
tives. Students may be favorably im- 
pressed if company officials meet with 
them and they should have an op- 
portunity to see the president or other 
top officials at least once during the 
summer. 


Other Considerations 


Advance preparation is, of course, 
essential. Work projects must be de- 
cided upon, supervisors selected, and 
orientation meetings scheduled before 
the students arrive. 

Work assignments should be dis- 
cussed carefully with each department 
head and supervisor since their co- 
operation is essential to the success 
of the program. Permanent employees 
should also be informed about the 
program. 

In some cases, even, companies at- 
tempt to obtain suitable living quar- 
ters for the summer employees. 
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How Systematic Programs 
Have Paid Off 


Ainong the companies studied, there 
was general agreement that a formal 
summer-employment program, even 
though it may present some initial 
difficulties, is well worth the effort it 
entails. Some representative com- 
ments: 


{ We have found that each year we are 
able to secure more promising trainees, 
because of the interest stimulated on 
campuses by the previous year’s group. 

. At the beginning, there was 
some resistance on the part of depart- 
ment heads, but since exverience has 
shown that indoctrination and training 
can be carried out with relatively little 
strain on the regular staff, the same 
managers are now asking for trainees 
and express disappointment when their 
requirements cannot be met. 


{ Summer employment affords an op- 
portunity to observe the man on the 
job. A student who has worked through 
the summer will be more productive 
and require less time for additional 
training if he accepts permanent em- 


ployment. 


{ We look on our program as a sort of 
“trial marriage” that benefits both the 
employees and the company. It de- 
mands considerable advance planning 
and effort . . . but we feel that it is 
justified 100 per cent. If these students 
are impressed, they get a positive pic- 
ture of our industry and of the com- 
pany. 





Assuming that these preliminary 
questions have been settled, what 
methods should be employed to control 
the program? At present, three meth- 
ods, or agents, of control are in use: 
the supervisor, the staff department, 
and the performance report. 
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Setting Up Controls 

Primary responsibility is usually 
delegated to the supervisor. At the end 
of the period, the supervisor may be 
required to submit a written evalua- 
tion of each summer employee as- 
signed to him. 

With a sizable number of employees 
and a heavy schedule of activities, it 
is advantageous to assign certain re- 
sponsibilities to a staff department. 
In one company, the personnel de- 
partment is responsible not only for 
selection, payment of salaries, orienta- 
tion, and periodic personal interviews, 
but also for arranging housing facili- 
ties and recreational activities. 

Performance reviews for the sum- 
mer employee may be required at the 
end of the summer period or after 
specific phases of training. In any 
case, members of both the line and 
staff departments assigned to the pro- 
gram should consult regularly with 
the trainees to ascertain their progress. 


The Follow-Up 


Formal programs do not end when 
the student returns to the classroom. 
Most companies keep in touch with 
students in various ways, including 
letters, company literature, campus 
visits, and invitations to visit the com- 
pany during the ensuing year. 

In regular recruiting campaigns, a 
careful follow-up on previous summer 
employees should be made. At other 
times, when company representatives 
arrive on campus, a personal visit 
with the student will reinforce the 
relationship. 








Considerable differences of opinion exist 
about the scope of the personnel department and 
its place in the chain of command. Some more 
or less common points of agreement may be 
discerned, however, in this study of the organiza- 
tion of the personnel function in a nationwide 
sample of electric utility companies. 


The Personnel Function 
In a Major Industry 


GEORGE W. PEAK 


Director of Organization Planning 


Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 


AT ONE TIME OR ANOTHER, most com- 
panies are confronted with the prob- 
lem of how best to organize the per- 
sonnel department. Where should it 
be placed in the chain of command? 
Should responsibility for personnel 
activities be centralized or dispersed? 
How much authority should be exer- 
cised by the personnel executive? 

Though there is, of course, no one 
set of answers to these questions, some 
helpful insights may nevertheless be 
obtained from a review of prevailing 
practices in other companies. The 
author recently carried out such a 
study in his own industry. While it 
cannot be claimed that the findings 
are representative of U.S. industry as 
a whole, they are, it is felt, sufficiently 
indicative to be of interest to organi- 
zations in other fields. 

The study covered 86 electric util- 
ity companies of which, in terms of 
their annual revenues, 14 were ranked 


as small, 58 as medium, and 14 as 
large. Geographically, all regions of 
the country were represented in the 
sample, which also included four re- 
spondents located outside the con- 
tinental United States. 

The findings reported here are 
based on an analysis of the organiza- 
tion charts of 78 companies. The 
charts of the remaining eight com- 
panies did not show the personnel 
function as a separate executive re- 
sponsibility, and could not therefore 
be included in the tabulations. 

The data obtained from the organi- 
zation charts cover the 
points: 


following 


1. The title of the principal personnel 
officers. 

2. The organizational level at which the 
personnel function is placed. 

3. The extent to which the various per- 
sonnel activities are departmentalized. 

4. The organization of subsidiary ac- 
tivities within the personnel depart- 
ment. 
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5. The number of immediate subor- 
dinates available to the principal 
personnel officer for carrying out 
staff activities. 


Titles of Personne! Officers 


The titles of the principal personnel 
officers in 63 of the 78 companies are 
listed in Table 1. In the other 15 
companies, the personnel function is 
recognized but the title of the chief 
ofhcer is not specified on the organi- 
zation chart. 


TABLE | 


Tires oF PERSONNEL 
Orvicers 
Title 
Vice President: 
Personne] function exclusively 
Personnel and one other function 
Personnel and two other functions 
Personnel Director (or similar) 
Industrial Relations Director 
(or similar) 
Employee Relations Director 
Other 


Total 


No. of Cos. 


The most popular titles are Per- 
sonnel Director (or a similar title such 
as Director of Personnel) and Vice 
President. Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor is not nearly so widely used as 
these two but is somewhat more com- 


mon than Employee Relations Di- 


rector, 


The Chain of Command 


In the cases of all 78 companies, 
it was possible to determine the organ- 
izational level accorded the personnel 
function, that is to say, its place in 
the chain of command. These data 
are shown in Table 2. As may be 
seen, in 39 companies, the principal 
personnel officer is responsible directly 
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to the president. In another eight 
companies, he is responsible to an 
executive vice president (or similar 
officer) who teams with the president 
in exercising supervisory authority 
over virtually the entire company. 
Thus, in 47 of the 78 companies 
(about 60 per cent) the responsibility 
runs from the principal personnel 
officer directly to the top executive 
authority. 


TABLE 2 
IMMEDIATE SUPERIORS OF 
PersOnNeL Department HEADs 


No. of 


Immediate Superior Cos. 


Top level: 

Executive Vice President 47 
One level below top 29 
Two levels below top 2 


OS ee ee 78 


In 29 companies, the personnel 
function is located at the next lower 
level of organization, one step below 
the level supervised immediately by 
the president, or the executive vice 
president. In only two companies is 
it further removed from the top. 

These arrangements indicate that 
the overwhelming majority of the re- 
spondents consider that the personnel 
function should be placed in the 
organization structure at a level where 
not more than one position is inter- 
posed in the line of responsibility be- 
tween the principal personnel officer 
and the president. 


How Personnel Activities 
Are Departmentalized 

In 55 of the 78 companies (over 
70 per cent), all personnel activities 
are organized in a single department 
(Table 3). No particular correlation 
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between size of company and the 


single copertment pattern was ob- 
served. 


TABLE 3 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF 
PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


No. o} 
Organization Cos. 
Single department .. 55 
One activity organized separately: 
To ede Oe 
Labor Relations 6 
TON atin 


Medical Services . 1 20 
Two activities organized separately _. 3 


Fee one i 78 


In 20 companies, one of the follow- 
ing functions is organized separately 
from the personnel department proper: 
safety, labor relations, training, or 


medical services. In three companies, 
both the training and the safety func- 
tions are organized in separate de- 
partments. 


Intra-departmental Organization 


In 28 companies, certain activities 
are separately organized within the 
personnel department itself.* This 
does not mean that all staff activities 
are distributed among the subsidiary 
units; rather, the chief persénnel 
officer usually retains general respon- 
sibility but passes on certain special 
responsibilities to subsidiary units 
within the department. 


* Subsidiary units may exist in some of the 
other 78 companies as well, but the organiza- 
tion charts do not indicate the internal or 
' ganization of departments. 
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A breakdown of the subsidiary 
units in these 28 companies is shown 
in Table 4, from which it will be seen 
that the functions most frequently 
given special recognition are safety, 
training, and employment. 


TABLE 4 
Sussiprary Personne. Units 
No. of 
Unit Cos. 
Safety sits re 
Training 15 
Employment . 13 
Medical (or first aid) 
Wage and salary administration 
Job evaluation 
Employee services 
Employee welfare 
Employee publications 
Employee insurance 
Claims administration 
Records 
Security 
Personnel research 


Other 


Staff Assistants 


The charts of 32 companies showed 
the number of subsidiary unit heads 
or staff assistants immediately sub- 
ordinate to the head of the personnel 
department. (The number of imme- 
diate subordinates, of course, is not 
synonymous with the total number of 
employees in the department.) 

In 23 out of the 32 companies, the 
principal personnel officer operates 
with four assistants or less. In three 
companies, he has five. Only in the 
remaining six companies are there 
more than five immediate subordi- 
nates to the personnel head. 


AQAvwese see eo eonco 
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THE HARPER HANDBOOK OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS. By C. Merton Babcock. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1957. 489 pages. $3.50. This text deals with the general 
principles of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, as well as the specific 
problems encountered in mastering each of these techniques. Though designed for 
the use of college students in integrated courses in the language arts, it pro- 


vides useful suggestions and exercises for those interested in improving their 
communication skills. 


UNION DEMOCRACY: The Internal Politics of the International Typographical 
Union. By Seymour Martin Lipset et al. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1956. 455 
pages. $7.50. This comprehensive study of a phenomenon unique in American 
trade unionism—the two-party political system within the ITU—has two major 
objectives: (1) To identify the factors which have made it possible for the 
union to maintain a democratic self-government over many years; and (2) to 
determine the conditions which favor the democratic process in other private 
associations and in the state itself. Among the topics discussed are the history 
of the two-party system in the ITU, the conditions which have fostered its de- 
velopment, the bases for political differences within the union, and the relation- 
ship between union members and their leaders. 


HUMAN RELATIONS: Comments and Cases. By F. K. Berrien and Wendel H. Bash. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 564 pages. $5.00. A completely revised edi- 
tion of a text originally published as Comments and Cases on Human Relations. 
Addressed to adult education groups as well as college students, it presents the 
human relations issues arising in industry, school, family, or community, and 30 
cases illustrating these issues. The case method of teaching is explained in a 
special appendix and an instructor's supplement is available from the publisher. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR. Cases on Human Relations in Business. By John Desmond 
Glover and Ralph H. Hower. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIL, 1957. 803 
pages $7.80. This third edition of a handbook of cases used at the Harvard 
Business School in teaching “Administrative Practices” includes more than 20 
new cases. A number of quotations bearing on the study of the administrator 
and the administrative process have also been added, and the material reprinted 
from earlier editions has been extensiveiy revised. 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Edited by William M. Fox. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1957. 117 pages. $1.50. An anthology of the articles 
on personnel administration and management that have appeared in Fortune since 
1930. Among the topics covered are planning, selection and training of staff, 
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organization, human relations, communication, incentives, executive compensation, 
and retirement. 


THE SHORTER WORK WEEK. Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Avenue, S. E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 96 pages. $2.00. The preceedings of the recent AFL-CIO 
Conference on Shorter Hours of Work. Included are papers by five leading 
union officials on various aspects of the shorter-hour movement, and summaries 
of discussions by labor economists and other specialists. 


COMMON FRONTIERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by Mirra Komarovsky. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill, 1957. 440 pages. $6.00. This symposium, to which 18 
experts have contributed, explores the interrelationships of economics, history, and 
sociology. Intended primarily for students, the book is divided into two parts. 
Part | considers various aspects of the relationship between sociology and history; 
Part Il is concerned with economics and sociology. The volume was prepared 


under the sponsorship of the Columbia University Project for Advanced Training 
in Social Research. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. Bureau of Labor 
and Management, Conference Report No. 4, College of Commerce, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City, lows, 1956. 32 pages. 25 cents. A summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the 1956 Spring Conference of the lowa Chapter of the American So- 


ciety of Training Directors. Included are papers on 


individualizing training; 
motivation, 


indoctrination, and upgrading of new employees; self-development 
through self-analysis; training in creative thinking; and training in manage- 
ment problem solving. 


ADDRESSES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 1956 Series. Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956. 102 pages. $3.50. A collection 
of 12 papers delivered at four meetings of business managers conducted by the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, during 1955-1956. Among 
the topics discussed are: improving teamwork within the management group; execu- - 
tive appraisal and counseling; methods of management development; foreman 


training needs; obtaining employee acceptance of production standards; and build- 
ing a responsible workforce. 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. National Science Foundation. 
For sale by the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1956. 
119 pages. 70 cents. A final report on a 1953-1954 survey of industrial research 
and development throughout the country, prepared for the National Science 
Foundation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Part I deals with research and 
development costs and personnel, Part Il with factors aflecting company expendi- 


tures for research and development. A series of technical appendices includes the 
questionnaires used in the survey. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE. By Laurence Thompson. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1956. 127 pages. 5/-. An unofficial account of the Duke of Edinburgh's 
Study Conference held at Oxford in July, 1956, with participants from all levels 
of industry in the Commonwealth nations. In lively style and with an eye to 
personalities as well as issues, the author, a practicing journalist, reports the 
conference discussions on the impact of industrialization in such diverse areas 
as Africa, India, Australia, and the Caribbean, as well as Britain itself. 
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THE STRESS OF LIFE. By Hans Selye. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1956. 324 pages. $5.95. Written for the layman as well as the professional, this 
exposition of the stress theory of physical and mental illness contains a minimum 
of technical material and should be of interest to all who are concerned, as the 


author puts it, with “adaptation to the stresses and strains of everyday exist- 
ence.” 





THE LABOR POLICY OF THE FREE SOCIETY. By Sylvester Petro. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1957. 339 pages. $5.00. This critical examination of the 
role of trade unions in modern society focuses on three topics: the institutions 
and operating principles of a free-enterprise economy; the evolution of collective 
bargaining and labor law in the United States; and the author’s recommendations 
for change in existing labor legislation, including the repeal =f the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and the abolition of the National Labor Relations Board. 


SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: A Manual for Role Playing. By Nor- 
man R. F. Maier et al. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 330 pages. $6.50. 
Designed to provide prectice in human relations skills through role playing and 
discussion of cases, this training manual may be used for management development 
courses in industry or as a study guide for groups and individuals working 
without a leader. Twenty cases in human relations are presented together with 
instructions on how to combine role-playing procedures with case analysis. 


MOTION ECONOMY AND WORK MEASUREMENT. By Robert Lee Morrow. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1957. 468 pages. $7.50. This second edition 
of a text which originally appeared under the title, Time Study and Motion 
Economy, contains new material on fatigue measurement, standard data, micro- 
motion study, training of time study men, and automatic machine work assign- 
ment. While emphasis is placed on actual techniques and their application both 


in office and factory, the underlying theoretical principles are also clarified for 
the student. 


WHY WAGES RISE. By F. A. Harper. The Foundation For Economic Education, Inc., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 1957. 124 pages. $150. The theme of this 
pamphlet is that our economy is experiencing a chronic inflation which, in the 
author’s words, “will surely end in the destruction of capitalism unless we 
can resolve the problem which in large measure is a wage problem.” The economic 
principles of wages are explained in simple terms and illustrated with a number 
of charts and graphs. 


CONFERENCE LEADER'S GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. By Milon Brown. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. 72 pages. $3.75. An instructor’s supple- 
ment to the author's textbook for supervisory development courses, Effective Super- 
vision. It offers suggestions for handling each session of the training course as 
well as some general advice to the conference leader. 


FINANCING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: Ohio’s Experience. By Edison L. 
Bowers et al. Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1956. 314 pages. $4.00. Among the questions examined in this comprehen- 
sive study of Ohio’s legislative and financial experience under the unemployment 
compensation law enacted in 1936 are the adequacy of reserves, how a serious 
depression would affect solvency, the cost of higher benefits, and the legislative 
and economic implications of supplemental unemployment plans. 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP PLANS FOR EMPLOYEES. New York Stock Exchange, New York, 
1956. 207 pages. Gratis. This brochure gives full information on the employee 
stock ownership plans of 20 major companies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It also provides summaries of the arrangements for issuance of stock 
to employees, officers, and directors, as described in applications for listir.s filed 
with the Exchange over a nine-year period. These summaries include all listed 
companies whose arrangements cover 10 or more employees. 





TRAINING THE SUPERVISOR. By L. David Korb. U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
For sale by the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1956. 
125 pages. 40 cents. This how-to pamphlet, intended for the training officer who 
has to plan, develop, and carry through a supervisory training program, gives 
practical advice on such topics as determining supervisory training needs, build- 


ing course content, selecting training methods, running the program, and meas- 
uring its results. 


INVESTING FOR RETIREMENT. By the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute and Sam Shulsky. 
Business Reports, Inc., Larchmont, N.Y., 1957. 120 pages. $3.00. A clearly written 
analysis of all the types of investment media open to those who wish either to 
secure an adequate retirement income entirely through investments, or to enhance 
through investment the amounts provided by social security or company pension 
plans. Personnel staffs might find this a useful book to bring to the attention 
of employees seeking advice on such problems. 


FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT: Evolving Policies and Programs for industry and Labor. 
Edited by Geneva Mathiasen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1957. 225 pages. 
$3.75. This report on the findings of a three-year study by the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging points up to deficiencies in the practice of accepting chron- 
ological age as the sole basis for retirer-at, and proposes other yardsticks for 
determining whether a worker should coniinue in employment or not. Divided 
into four parts, the study discusses the mechanics and the values of flexible retire- 
ment in general; health and the psychological effects of age; the economics of 
flexibility; and public relations and retirement policies. 


THEY'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER. By Robert Wernick, W. W. Norton & Company, New 
York, 1956. 124 pages. $2.95. The author maintains that- man’s fate from the 
cradle to the grave is determined by the results of psychological tests, many of 
which assess trivial traits and omit important ones, discriminate against original, 
nonconformist minds, or are totally lacking in practical predictive value. Though 
the book is entertaining, the actual influence of psychological testing would ap- 
pear to be somewhat exaggerated. 


ECONOMICS OF THE LABOR MARKET. By Joseph Shister. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York, 1956. 487 pages. $6.00. This second edition contains six new chapters 
as well as extensive revisions in other chapters bringing the factual material up to 
date. It is divided into four sections: The Working Class; The Institutions of the 
Labor Market; The Operation of the Labor Market; and The Road Ahead: A Group 
Economy. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Principles and Practice. C. H. Northcott. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. 428 pages. $10.00. This third edition of a well-known 
text has been completely revised and enlarged. Six new chapters, many new 
references, and an up-to-date bibliography have been added. 
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Publications Received 
[Please order directly from publishers) 
YOUR OPPORTUNITIES IN INDUSTRY AS A 


TECHNICIAN. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 1957. 30 pages. Gratis. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. By Michael 
M. Davis. League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
1956. 19 pages. 10 cents. 


JOB ANALYSES FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS RE- 
QUIREMENTS. U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 1956. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 39 pages. 20 


cents. 


CAREER STAFFING: A Method of Manpower 
Planning. Personnel Management Series No. 
10, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 1956. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 15 pages. 15 cents. 


WHAT WORKERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
AUTOMATION ... AND WHAT EMPLOYERS 
DON’T TELL THEM. By Eric Hass and 
Stephen Emery. New York Labor News 
Company, 61 Cliff Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. 1956. 62 pages. 25 cents. 


CANADIAN HANDBOOK OF PENSION AND 
WELFARE PLANS, 1956. By William M. Mer- 
cer. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 
West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 30, II. 
1956. 184 pages. $6.00. 


THE CASE METHOD: A Technique of Manage- 
ment Development. Pamphlet No. 14, Society 
for Personnel Administration, 5506 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, 
D.C. 1957. 32 pages. 75 cents. 


MONOPOLY POWER AS EXERCISED BY LABOR 
UNIONS. Nationa] Association of Manufac- 
turers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N. ¥. 1957. 31 pages. 25 cents. 


BLUEPRINT FOR TALENT SEARCHING: Ameri- 
ca’s Hidden Manpower. By Richard L. Plaut. 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, 6 East 82nd Street, New 
York 28, N. Y. 1957. 42 pages. 50 cents. 


JOB HORIZONS FOR THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 1956. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 53 pages. 25 cents. 


FEDERAL CAREERS: A Directory for College 
Students. U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
1956. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 80 pages. 60 cents. 


STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL. Project No. 
148, Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, 2000 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1956. 90 pages. 75 cents. 


THE MINE WORKERS’ DISTRICT 50: The Story 
of the Gos, Coke, and Chemical Unions of 
Massachusetts and Their Growth Into a Na- 
tional Union. By James Nelson. Exposition 
Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 1955. 158 pages. $3.50. 


HEALTH AND DEMOGRAPHY. By Halbert L. 
Dunn. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 1956. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
94 pages. 50 cents. 


MODERN VOCATIONAL TRENDS HANDBOOK: 
1957-1958. World Trade Academy Press, 
Inc., 3 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 1957. 324 pages. $9.50. 


HOW “RIGHT-TO-WORK" LAWS ARE PASSED: 
Florida Sets the Pattern. By John G. Shott. 
The Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 
1956. 67 pages. $1.00. 

















THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES: A Brief 
History. By Rayford W. Logan. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
1957. 191 pages. $1.25. 


THE BENEFIT FORMULA IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. By Michael T. Wermel. Bene- 
fits and Insurance Research Center, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 1957. 28 
pages. $1.00. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 1956. For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 209 pages. 
$1.25. 


OUR MANPOWER FUTURE, 1955-65: Popula- 
tion Trends—Their Manpower Implicationc. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 1957. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documepts, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 32 pages. 30 cents. 


ELEMENTARY CASE PROBLEMS FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERS. By Dakota Ulrich Green- 
wald. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York, N. Y. 1957. 137 
pages. $3.00. 


MERIT EMPLOYMENT—WHY AND HOW. 
American Friends Service Committee, Com- 
munity Relations Program, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 1956. 16 pages. 
10 cents. 


THE CREDIT UNION YEARBOOK: 1956. Credit 
Union National Association, 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison 1, Wisconsin, 195%. 4 
pages. Gratis. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE HANDBOOK FOR 1956- 
57. By Juvenal L. Angel. World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., 3 East 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Second Edition. 1956. 242 
pages. $12.50. 


DECISION MAKING IN A BUSINESS AGENT 
Grour. By Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. Hud- 
son Rosen. Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 1956. 11 pages. 10 cents. 
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1957 DIRECTORY: OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
POSTERS. National Safety Council, 425 N. 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill 1956. 
72 pages. 60 cents. 
YEAR BOOK OF LABOR STATISTICS, 1956. 


International Labour Office, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1956. 503 pages. 
$5.00 (paper), $6.00 (cloth). 


INCENTIVE WAGE PROBLEMS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AND IN ARBITRATION. By 
Clifford M. Baumback. Bureau of Labor 
and Management, College of Commerce, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
1956. 46 pages. 25 cents. 


A GUIDE TO CLASSIFICATION OF PROFES- 
SIONAL POSITIONS AND EVALUATION OUT- 
LINES IN A FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1957. 
55 pages. $1.50. 


HOW TO HAVE MONEY TO RETIRE ON: Bar- 
gain Investments for Retirement Funds and 
Estate Building. By the Editors of The Di- 
gest of Investment Advices. Harian Publi- 
cations, Greenlawn, N. Y. 1956. 96 pages. 
$2.00. 


CAREERS FOR THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
Career Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 1956. Mono 
graph No. 2. 56 pages. $1.00. 


AGEING iN INDUSTRY. By F. Le Gros Clark 
and Agnes C. Dunne. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 1956. 146 pages. $7.50. 


ESTIMATES OF WORKER TRAIT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR 4,000 JOBS AS DEFINED IN THE DIC- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1956. 
157 pages. $2.25. 


TRADE UNIONS. By Eric L. Wigham. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 1956. 227 
pages. $1.20. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. U. 

partment of Labor. oo oe 

intendent of Documents, 

Printing Office, sag 25, D. 
Revised 1956. 103 pages. 35 cents. 


Shister. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
York. 1956. 672 pages. $2.50. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. Papers 
Presented at the Rome Conference (Jan- 
vory-februory, 1956). Published by the 
European Productivity Agency of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, 2,000 P Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 247 pages. 1956. $3.00. 


CONFERENCE LEADER'S GUIDE FOR SUPERVI- 
SION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
PERSONNEL. Compiled by John T. Lloyd 
and Robert D. Gray. Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. (Supplement to Supervi- 
sion of Scientific and Engineering Person- 
nel.) 1956. 76 pages. Both volumes, $8.75. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PERSONNEL 
WORK. Prepared by a Work Group of the 
Society for Personnel Administration, 5506 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, 
D. C. 1956. 32 pages. 5O cents. 


INVOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION IN UNIONISM. 
By Philip D. Bradley. American Enterprise 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 1956. 49 pages. $1.00. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES AND . 
SKILLED MANPOWER: Implications for Trade 
ond Industrial Education. An Annotated 
Selected Bibliography. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1956. 67 pages. 45 cents. 


CAREERS FOR THE PHYSICIST. Career Publi- 
cations, Inc., 14 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 1956. Monograph No. 4. 32 pages. 
$1.00. 
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INCENTIVE WAGE SYSTEMS: A Selected An- 


Sociology, 
N. J. 1956. 20 pages. 5O cents. 


STATE MINIMUM-WAGE ORDER PROVISIONS 
AFFECTING WORKING CONDITIONS: July 1, 
1942 to June 1, 1955. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR MEN AND WOMEN AFTER 
45. By Juvenal L. Angel. World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., 3 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 1956. 177 pages. $8.50. 


CAREERS FOR THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
Career Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 1956. 31 pages. 
$1.00. 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO EMPLOYEE PEN- 
SION, ANNUITY, PROFIT-SHARING, AND 
STOCK BONUS PLANS: Treasury Decision No. 
6203. U. S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service. Publication No. 337. 
1956. 62 pages. 25 cents. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS AND THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
99 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS. Industrial 
Relations Division, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 1956. 32 pages. SO cents. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK DUE TO NON-OCCU- 
PATIONAL ILLNESS AND INJURY. From Pro- 
ceedings of the 16th Annual Congress on 
Industrial Health. Committee on Medical 
Care for Industrial Workers, American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 1956. 46 pages. Gratis. 


CAREERS FOR THE MATHEMATICIAN. Career 
Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 1956. Monograph No. 5. 
32 pages. $1.00. 
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ABSENTEEISM: Experience witH A Liperat Pamw-Apsence Pian. By Helen I. Tucker and 
John F. Lotz. January, p. 327 


Accwent-Prone Personatity, Tue: A Pretiminary Stupy. By Thomas N. Jenkins, July, 
p. 29 


Accident-Proneness: Fact or Fiction? May, p. 512 

APPRAISING PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL: One Company's Experience. By C. E. Gray. March, 
p. 442 

Automation, The Human Costs of. January, p. 314 

Brainpower: How Much is Going to Waste? May, p. 511 

Campus-Recruiting Aid, New. November, p. 213 

Campus, The Personnel Man on the. March, p. 415 

Collective Bargaining—1956 Model. September, p. 117 

Couiective Barcaininc, How One Company Prepares ror: A Srer-sy-Ster Guiwe. July, 
p. 58 

Couvective Barcarxinc, THe Union Business Acent Looks at. By Hijalmar Rosen and 
R. A. H. Rosen. May, p. 539 

Coitece Grapuates Evatuate Jos Factors, How. By R. E. Barmeier and R. J. Kellar. 
March, p. 490 

Communications Researcn, Usinc, 1n Inpustry. By Raymond S. Ross. May, p. 514 

CONTENTMENT OR Morate? A Case Srupy. By Herbert E. Krugman. March, p. 452 

Contract ApMinistraTion, Front-Line. By William Karpinsky. January, p. 379 

Disability, The Burden of. May, p. 513 

Discipline: Should the Supervisor Stick to the Rules? January, p. 317 

Employees, Are You Getting Through to Your? March, p. 500 

Empctoyvee Arttirupes: Tue Key to Berrer Communrey Retations. By R. S. Callvert. 
November, p. 242 

Emptoree Revations Procram Cost, How Mucu Snovutp an? By Dale Yoder and Roberta 
J. Nelson. November, p. 214 

Engineering Enrollment Shows Marked Rise. July, p. 28 

Encineens, Maxinc Manacens Our or. By George S. Odiorne. November, p. 259 

Engineer Turnover, Can Be Reduced? March, p. 474 

Escalator Clauses and Deferred Increases—A BLS Survey. July, p. 86 

Executive as Leapez. Tur. By Nathaniel Cantor. November, p. 227 

Executive Veve.opment Procrams: Some Unresotvep Prosiems. By Chris Argyria. 
July, p. 33 

Executive Functions, Coonpination ann Controt or. By James H. Healey. September, 
p. 106 

Feet, Industry's Aching. July, p. 32 


* Titles set in italics denote “Strictly Personnel” items, brief articles, or abstracts. 








Foreign Labor—A New BLS Series. July, p. 18 

Foreman Compensation: Some New Findings. September, p. 103 

Foremen Spend Their Time, How: Some AMA Findings. July, p. 

Foreman Retationsuirs Oursiwe tue Worx Grove. By Frank I Jasinski. September, 
p. 130 

Foueman Trarmninc: A Gaass-Roots Arrroacn. By Leonard B. Brown. September, p. 173 

“Free Rider,” The Case for the. March, p. 417 

Faunce Benerrr Exrenvirunes, Tae Measurement or. By Nelson M. Bortz. July, p. 87 

Faunce Benerits: Some Neciectep Consiperations. January, p. 337 

Group, The Wisdom of the. September, p. 102 

“Hidden Payroli,” Industry's: How It Has Grown. November, p. 210 

InpustmiaL Retations Reseancu at Universities: 1955-1956—rart I. September, p. 176 

InpusteiaL Recations Researcnu at Universities: 1955-1956—prart II. November, p. 286 

IwpusTRiaL Retations SaLanies anp Ratios, 1956. By Dale Yoder and Roberia J. Nelson. 
"uly, p. 6 

Insured Unemployed, The: New Data On. July, p. 48 

Integrating the Non-White Worker: A Survey. September, p. 103 

Interested Employee, New Light on the. January, p. 316 

InTeRviewers, SELECTING AND TrRatninc Emptorment. By Milton M. Mandell. July, 

Jos Desicn anv Propuctiviry: A New Approacn. By Louis E. Davis. March, p. 418 

Jos Postinc, Pros ann Cons or. By Henry G. Pearson. November, p. 272 

Jury Duty—A Survey of Company Practices. November, p. 276 

Lasorn ARBITRATION AND THE INDUsTRIAL Revations Executive. By Willard A. Lewis. 
September, p. 163 

Lason Contract, tut Uncommunicative. By Louis Yagoda. July, p. 82 

Labor Developments Abroad, Roundup of. September, p. 140 

Labor Market, New Light on The. September, p. 152 

Layoff Procedures, Union Participation in. March, p. 481 

Longer Life for American Workers. November, p. 258 

Manacement Devetorment, Furrusinc Inpiviovar Neeps in. By Joseph M. Trickett. 
May, p. 520 

Manacement Ricuts ano Ansrrration. By Louis Newman. January, p. 318 

MAnacement Tratninc: Orcanizinc tHe Communications “Fiow.” By E. L. Baab. March, 
p. 457 

Mepiation, MANacement 1N—A Mepiator’s View. By Rolf Valtin. September, p. 118 

Mercer, Ane Tuene Cracks wv tHe? By William Karpinsky. July, p. 72 


Mercer, Corporate, HANDLING THE PERSONNEL ProBLems or A. By L. Rene Gaiennie. 
November, p. 267 


Morale, Employee: How High Is Up? July, p. 3 

Office Payroll, The Mounting. March, p. 416 

Older Workers, Job Performance of. November, p. 285 

Older Worker, The, Under Collective Bargaining. November, p. 212 

Pension Costs ann THe Employment or O_per Workers. By R. M. Peterson. May, p. 563 

Personnet Function, Tue, tx A Mayor Inpustry. By George W. Peak. May, p. 577 

PERSONNEL AND Traininc Groups, Locat, Dimectory or: 1957. January, p. 338. Supple- 
mentary Listing, March, p. 456 

PensonneL Procram, Securinc AccertaNnce or THE. September, p. 136 


PensonNeL Starr ano THE Line Oncanization. By Louis A. Allen. November, p. . \ 


Pensonnet Starr, How tue, Can Serve Line Manacement. By James D. Perley. May, 
p. 546 

Prostem Dainkern on tHe Jos, Ipentiryinc tHe. By Harrison M. Trice. May, p. 527 

Propuction Worker, Tomorrow's: Is Inpustry Missinc rts Best Bets? By John VW. 
Parsons and Robert F. Peck. March, p. 495 

Profile of the Personnel Job. May, p. 510 











Proyective Tecuniqgues, THe Use or in Manacement Serection. By Erwin K. Taylor 
and Edwin C. Nevis. March, p. 462 

Reapinc ror Success. By Lee Belcher. September, p. 202 

READING-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM, ORGANIZATION AND EvaLuatTion or a. By Arthur D. 
Kallen and Gene Kyser. September, p. 141 

Recruitment, Executive: Some Pointers for Personnel Staffs. March, p. 414 

Reserve Forces Act, Tue Empitoyer anp tue. By A. Theron Baldwin. September, p. 149 
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